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21,850 gross tons. Dream- * 
ship ofcruises. Freshfrom 
the yards at Glasgow this 
spring. 


Other cruises, 1927-28. 
South America - Africa, 
Jan. 24. Mediterranean, 
Feb. 4. West Indies (two) 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 29. 


Because of 40 years — this wonder-belt cruise 


EXT December 2, a dream ship 

starts round the wonder-belt of 

the world. Wonder-belt? Exactly 
that, globe-circlers call it. It begins in the 
Mediterranean. It traverses the Holy Land 
and Egypt. It crosses India and China, and 
ends in Japan. 

These six regions contain the chief travel 
riches of the world—the cities and peoples, 
the architectures and histories which most 
dramatically sum up the world. The circuit 
of these is the real world cruise. 

Over 7 seas, you live and play aboard a 
dream ship. She has the lounges, the gal- 
leries, the swimming pool of a magnificent 
club. She has the private-bath suites and 


rooms of a 1927 hotel. In 19 countries, 
you are an honored guest. You are ex- 
tended best accommodations. You are 
accorded special privileges. 

Throughout 133 days, a delightful cui- 


Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


Artanta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Curtcaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. C1n- 
cinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. CreveLanp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Derrorr: 1231 Washington Blvd. \ Kansas City: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los Anceves: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
Mrnneapouis: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. 
at 44th St. Pattapevputa: Locust St. at 1Sth. Prrrspurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Portranp:55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. Str. Louis: 420 Locust St. Searrie: 1320 Fourth 
Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. WasnincTon: 905 15th St., N. W. 
Monrreac: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. _Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnipec: Main and Portage Sts. 


sine. Your serviceis Canadian Pacific stand- 
ard. Your companionship congenial. 

40 years has it taken Canadian Pacific to 
build this way of seeing the world’s won- 
ders. First, it spanned America with rail- 
roads and hotels. Then, it criss-crossed the 
Pacific with services and bridged the At- 
lantic with ships. It placed its own agents in 
the world’s ports, and trained its own 
cruise staff. Because 39 such years have 
gone before, this World Cruise is possible. 
One management, ship and shore, by the 
world’s greatest travel system. 

Surely, this cruise, of all cruises, should 


be investigated. Fares are surprisingly low. 


Early reservations advised. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM? 
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All the Smart Small Ways to “Round the World” Comfort 


The little things that make travel the joy it should be—to take 
yourself or to bless departing friends with—such as these— 


Fitted Alligator Grain Overnight Bag, $14.00 Six Clothes Hangers in Case 
Lizard Grain Handbag, Passport Case, $16.50 Small Iron in Leather Box . 
Money Belt of Soft Suede. . . . $3.00 Swiss Traveling Clock, colours . 
Muctlen oiler @ase, titted a 2). 9 $4500 Goerz Binoculars, exceptional 
Tooled Leather Book Covers . PIS 5525 Compact Writing Case, fitted 
Pullman Slippers in Case . . . . $5.00 “My Trip Abroad,” in colours 
Alligator Grain Hat Box with new outside fitted compartment, $36.00 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailing, January 18, 1928 c+» Rates, $2000 and upward 
On the new Cunard Liner, ‘‘Samaria’’ — 20,000 tons register 


In four short months it will take you with unequalled ease and comfort to the strange, 
magic lands of your dreams Egypt, with its pyramids and sphinxes and ruins of proud 
cities ™ India, with its memories of Mogul splendor, its shrines and holy men and 
pilgrims Ceylon, the garden island, with luxuriant foliage and bright flowers of the 
tropics ™ Sumatra, where palm-thatched Malay villages are buried in deep jungles ~ 
Java, chief of the East Indies Siam, the fantastic Land of White Elephant (rarely 
visited by travelers) American Philippines and British Hong Kong China, inscru- 
table, changeless, and superlatively picturesque Korea, still the placid Hermit King- 
dom @ Japan, with its wondrous temples and unforgettable charm ™ Honolulu and 
Hilo and the volcano Kilauea @ the great California cities Panama Canal and Havana. 
For its comprehensive list of significant places, its thoroughness of sight-seeing 


and its shortness in time, this notable Raymond-Whitcomb Round the World 
Cruise of 1928 is quite unequalled. —™ Send for the booklet, “Round the World Cruise” 


North Cape Cruise, June 28, 1927 
Round Africa Cruise, January 14, 1928 Mediterranean Cruise, January 21, 1928 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Corner Beacon and Park Streets, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco /F 
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The 
Leading Hotels de Luxe 
in Europe 


PARIS RS Bs - »« « »« CLARIDGE’S HOTEL 


The most beautiful Hotel in Paris 


LYONS . PALACE. HOTEL 


The latest built 


NICE . HOTEL NEGRESCO 


The most gorgeous. of Palaces 
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Known the world over 
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Aristocratic 


ARDENNE (Belgium) .. . . CHATEAU D’ARDENNE 


The finest golf in the world 
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The most aristocratic 
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Unique situation 
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“BUDDHA, THE IMMEAS URABLY RESPLENDENT” 
Amida, the Supreme Buddha of the Paradise of the Pure Ear 
throughout Japan in thousands of idols which range in size from small images to gigantic 
statues of bronze. Perhaps the most beautifulof all these figures is the great Daibutsu of 
Kamakura, which is nearly fifty feet in height. In the center of the forehead a boss of pure 
silver over a foot in diameter represents the jewel: that sheds radiance over the whole 
universe, The beautifully proportioned head is bent forward slightly to indicate profound 

face has been modeled with exquisite skill to express the majestic calm 


meditation, and the 
and serenity imparted by the wisdom of the ages. From the half-closed, all-seeing eyes 
This superb statue was cast in the year 1252 and 


shines the vague luster of glinting gold, y 
Proportions (the curls on the head are nine inches 


it weighs 450 tons. Despite its enormous 
high, the mouth over three feet long) this statue is a pure work of art in which all the 
Buddha are perfectly embodied. 


th of the West, is portrayed 


spiritual perfections of the 
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shouting out that I was 
a true Mussulman, the 
guest of the King and 
a delegate to the All- 
World Moslem Con- 
ference. These state- 
ments were quickly 
confirmed by other pil- 
grims and so the tu- 
mult ceased. But I had 
had a narrow escape. 

In holy Mecca no 
one may take a photo- 
graph, or even smoke 
a cigarette. This may 
sound strange when 
one remembers how 
fond the Arab is of 
his nargilehs, those long 
flexible tube pipes with 
water-bowls at the end. 
But cigarette smoking 
is too imitative of the 
infidel, and on one oc- 
casion I was actually 
set upon and chased by 
a fanatical mob for 
this indulgence. Yet I 
claim to be a good 
Mussulman. 

I had looked for- 
ward with keen interest 
to my visit to the city 
of our faith towards 
which one seventh of 
the people in the hu- 
man family are said 
to turn their faces 
night and morning 
when they pray. Land- 
ing at Jeddah from the 
pilgrim ship Gurgistan, 
_ which brought nearly a 
thousand pilgrims 
from Bombay and 
Karachi, we were met 
by the governor of the 


The Capital of the Far-Flung Kingdom of Allah—Life Within the Sacred 
Mecca 


I had committed the unpardonable sin 

of taking a photograph in the sacred mosque at Mecca. 

My little camera was hidden under my cloak and held in place 
by my right hand. As a result my arms were not free to make 
‘the necessary salutations. 
when he heard the click of the shutter he had whipped out his 
revolver and fired. The shot passed over my shoulder and struck 
one of the columns of the corridor. 
motion, but my motawif, or religious guide, stepped forward 


cc LLAH has willed that you shall live!” shouted the guard 
A of the Haram. 


INTO FORBIDDEN MECCA 


How the Pious Moslem Wins Salvation—An ‘Interview with Arabia’s 


By the Strpar IKBAU ALI SHAH 


The author of this article 1s an Afghan who recently made the pilgrimage to Mecca and 


there attended the All-World Moslem Conference —Editor 


The guard became suspicious and 


for the lower. 
Instantly there was a com- 


sia - 
IBN SAUD, THE ZEALOT KING 


A vigorous warrior and a strict believer in the most austere of Mahommedan doctrines, 

Ibn Saud has played the part of a veritable Cromwell in modern Arabian life. At the 

head of the fanatical Wahabis, he took Mecca by storm, deposed the reigning Caliph, and 

was proclaimed King of the Hejaz in 1926. He rules strictly by the Koran. Wine drinking 

and tobacco smoking are prohibited in his kingdom and he carries on a continual campaign 

against immorality. An able and efficient administrator, his activities have influenced the 
whole Moslem world. 


city who welcomed us in the name of his king. 
morning we started by motor for Mecca, which lies about fifty 
miles away across barren and sterile country. 
Ford motor lorries that looked like Red Cross wagons. 
heads were shaved and uncovered and we were dressed in the 
regulation pilgrim costume, the /hram, consisting of only two 
white sheets, one for the upper part ef the body and the other 
These sheets are fastened together by knots, for 
no pins, stitches or clasps are permitted. Y 
ment and sandals (for shoes are not allowed) we had no other 


3oundaries of 
New Ruler. 


The following 


Our vehicles were 


Our 


Except for this gar- 


clothes. The /hram is 
the obligatory garb of 
the Haj. Dressed in 
this simple costume, all 
pilgrims enter the sa- 
cred precincts of the 
Haram in a uniform 
spirit of humility, un- 
distinguished by any 
mark or badge of rank 
or privilege. 

The trip to Mecca 
was a thrilling journey 
over a route which has 
been rendered sacred 
by the feet of untold 
millions of the devout 
during the past thir- 
teen centuries. At first 
the track was sandy, 
relieved now and again 
by miserable looking 
mimosa trees and tufts 
of rank, withered grass. 
Then the road became 
harder, running be- 
tween beautifully col- 
ored rocky mounds 
that were marked with 
veins of black, yellow, 
red, green and other 
hues. We passed sev- 
eral caravans of cam- 
els loaded with pil- 
grims who greeted us 
with shouts of “Allah 
Ho Akbar!” (God is 
Great!) Now and 
again we passed cara- 
vansaries with their 
block-houses where 
pilgrims can obtain ac- 
commodation. 

There is no water to 
be had until Bakra is 
reached. At this place, 
which lies about half 


: ane | 
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THE HOLY CITY 


Toward this ancient city in the sterile hills of Arabia thousands of devout Mahommedan pilgrims journey from all parts of the world. 
that from sixty to seventy thousand of the faithful visit Mecca every year. 
will undergo months of hardship and privation, he will travel thousands of miles, and he will sacrifice his dearest possessions. 


It is estimated 


To reach the Kaaba and gain remission of all his sins the pious Mahommedan 


It was at Mecca that 


Mahomet made his first great conquest over paganism. Here he established the spiritual capital of a religion which started with a handful of warlike 
converts and now has more than two hundred million believers in all parts of the world. 


way between Mecca and Jeddah, there is a pool or well, the 
approach to which was littered with old tin cans, cast-off water 
bottles and the carcasses of a camel and a dog. The yellow, 
dirty water leoked most uninviting, yet our driver did not hesi- 
tate to dip his cup into it, take a good drink, and then pour the 
residue back into the well as if it were too valuable to waste. 

Shortly afterwards when we were on our way again one of 
our wheels got stuck in the sand and we had to get out while 
our driver endeavored to coax the refractory wheel forward by 
placing a small board under it. His efforts were unsuccessful. 
Then he yelled to a passing Bedouin for help, but the Bedouin 
shook his head and told us to go to Satan for bringing such a 
creation of the devil into the fair land of Islam. “Why not 
ride a camel, like me?’ he shouted. “My beast stops only when 
I want him to!” So the driver appealed to us and by tugging 
away at a rope we managed by dint of much exertion to extri- 
cate the lorry and proceed on our way. The jolting was terrible, 
and why the axle did not break or the vehicle overturn in pass- 
ing through the dried up river beds and over stumpy bushes I 
can not imagine. 

Mecca lies in a hollow surrounded by barren hills and does 
not come into view until you are close upon it. And that first 
glimpse of its minarets, its white domes and its buildings shim- 
mering in the sunlight never fails to stir the pilgrim’s imagina- 
tion, for has not Mahomet’s prophecy concerning Mecca ‘been 
fulfilled? “So we have made you the center of the nations that 
you should bear witness to men.” We passed two white-washed 
posts, announcing our presence on holy soil. Once past this 
limit you are not permitted to shed blood. You may not kill a 
wasp, a mosquito, or even so irritating an insect as a flea! 


With prayers on our lips we entered the streets of the city. 
Alighting at the stand set apart for the Jeddah vehicles, we at 
once made our way to the Haram, “the sacred and inviolable 
temple,” situated in the lower part of the town. 

Imagine a spacious courtyard entered by nineteen gates and 
surrounded on three sides by graceful colonnades or cloisters. 
In the center of this courtyard stands the Kaaba towards which 
all Mahommedans in every part of the world turn their faces 
when they pray. It is to all Mussulmans the most sacred spot 
on earth, the place of answered prayer, above which, in the 
heaven of heavens, Allah himself sits and draws his pen through 
the records of people’s sins. The Kaaba, which has made Mecca 
the navel of the world, the parent city, the mother of towns, 
is an almost square structure, standing about forty feet high. 
It was entirely draped in a heavy khaki-colored cloth, for the 
usual gorgeous carpet with which it is generally adorned had 
not arrived from Egypt. According to tradition the Kaaba was 
built by Abraham as a place of worship when Ishmael was made 
an outcast. It is said to be a reconstruction of the stone house 
erected by our first parents. 

We encircled the Kaaba seven times, reciting certain prayers 
as we did so, for this is the first ceremony every pilgrim per- 
forms on his arrival in the holy city. After kissing the Black 
Stone, a no easy feat, for before it surged a mob of excited 
pilgrims from almost every quarter of the globe shouting out 
the name of the Prophet in a babel of tongues, we hastened to 
quench our thirst at the sacred well of Zem Zem, said to be the 
spring shown by God to Hagar. Pilgrims dip their white gar- 
ments into the water of this well and spread them to dry on the 
holy soil of the courtyard. This renders them sacred and the 
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Within the great mosque at Mecca stands the Mahommedan holy of holies—the Kaaba. 


< poe 


THE SPIRITUAL CAPITAL OF MAHOMMEDANISM 


According to a highly dubious tradition, the Kaaba was a 


place of worship built by Abraham and Ishmael as a temple of pure monotheism. The Prophet rescued it from impious idolators and made it sacred 


to Allah. 


garments are taken 
home by the pil- 
grims and used as 
burial shrouds. The 
Black Stone is a 
meteorite, set in sil- 
ver, in the southeast 
corner of the Kaaba, 
about five feet from 
the ground. The 
i fable told concern- 
ing it is that it is 
one of the precious 
stones of Paradise 
that fell down to 
earth with Adam. 
deluge 
it was miraculously 
preserved and the 
angel Gabriel after- 
brought it 
back to Abraham 
when he was build- 
ing the Kaaba. 


I shall not readily 
forget those prayer- 
time scenes around 
the sacred Kaaba in 


| the vast open court- 


yard which is capa- 
ble of holding 35,- 
000 worshippers at 
-one time. The Ha- 
ram is free of lurk- 
ing mystery, dark 
images, oblique sym- 
bols, tortuous de- 


A holy carpet richly embellished with silver covers the stone structure and is renewed every year. 
seven-fold circuit of the Kaaba reciting prayers and touching or kissing the objects of their veneration. 


IN THE STREETS OF MECCA 


The streets of Mecca are fairly spacious though frequently ill-kept and filthy. The city of the 

Prophet does not benefit by modern sanitation and the poorer pilgrims are forced to live under 

incredibly sordid conditions. The larger part of Mecca’s population supports itself by traffic with 
the thousands of pilgrims who come to the city yearly. 


On their arrival the pilgrims make the 


sions, » Here yinn 
broad, clean courts, 
in the bright sun- 


light, man appeals 
with the greatest 
sincerity to his God. 
The bending and 


swaying, the kneel- 
ing and prostration 
of the thousands of 
white-robed wor- 
shippers led by the 
iman, all moving 
with one rhythmic 
impulse, perfectly 
attuned, body and 
soul, in the Proph- 
et’s inspired disci- 
pline of  supplica- 
tion, is a sight never 
to be forgotten. 


The quarters al- 
lotted to me were 
close to the walls of 
the Haram and I 
performed my first 
evening’s devotion 
almost within sight 
of the sacred Black 
Stone. With prayers 


five times a day 
coupled with the in- 
numerable ceremo- 


nies which the pil- 
grim is called upon 
to perform, there is 
really very little 


CONTEMPLATING THE SHRINE 


Five times a day the pilgrims come to the great courtyard of the Haram 

to pray and to perform the numerous rituals demanded by ancient custom. 

The Haram can hold at one time as many as 35,000 worshippers. In the 

background the body of a pilgrim who died after he had reached his 
holy goal is being carried out’ of the sacred inclosure, 


time left for sight-seeing. Strictly speaking, Mecca has no 
attractions outside the Haram and a few spots associated with 
the Prophet. It does not even boast of a cinema, a theater or 
an entertainment hall of any kind. It has no hotels, no banks, 


fabs 


A CLOSE VIEW OF THE KAABA 


THE CLOISTERED CORRIDORS OF THE HARAM 


To build the great mosque at Mecca costly pillars were brought from 
Egypt and Syria by the Caliph Madhi in the eighth century. In all there 
are more than five hundred pillars varying greatly in style and work- 
manship. The effect of the great courtyard and the pillared corridors 
that surround it on three sides is one of simplicity, beauty and dignity. 


and I could not even find a shop where a picture postcard was 
to be had. 

Yet you can not stroll about its streets and wander through 
its bazaars, crowded with pilgrims from all parts of India, Per- 


The covering that hides the Kaaba is rarely removed, but if it were one might see an unimpressive building of stone without windows and having a 


door seven feet above the ground. More than once since Mahomet purged it of idols the Kaaba has been rebuilt. 


However, it still preserves its 


ancient shape. It is built in the form of a cube and is approximately forty feet high. 
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THE CITY IN WHICH MAHOMET IS BURIED 
Medina, another renowned place of Moslem pilgrimage, is consecrated by the possession of the prophet’s tomb. It was here in this isolated Arabian 


town that Mahomet died in 632 after having founded a religion destined to become one of the greatest social and spiritual forces in the world. 


The 


glory of Medina today is the Mosque of the Prophet which contains Mahomet’s grave. A solid wall with towers and massive gateways still surrounds 
the old section of the city. 


sia, Russo-Turkestan, Arabia, Syria, Egypt and other distant 
countries, a great cosmopolitan crowd, speaking many dialects, 
all imbued with an intense feeling of reverence for the city of 
their faith, without realizing you are on holy ground. For an 
Oriental city its streets are wide. They are unpaved and inclined 
to be hot and dusty, though now there is an attempt to water 
them. The pilgrims are accommodated in the lodging houses, 
great stone buildings, coated with white plaster, which run up 
ito five and six stories high. The accommodations for the most 
part are crude, consisting of large almost bare rooms where the 
pilgrims sleep on mattresses 
laid but a foot or so apart on 
the floor. As they perform 
their ablutions in these rooms, 
cook and consume all their 
food in them, the state of such 
apartments, holding anywhere 
from twenty to fifty men, may 
be imagined. The pilgrims are 
looked after by motawifs, or 
religious guides, and I fear 
they are badly fleeced. 

It is amusing to pass a café 
just as the Mussulman’s voice 
is heard calling the faithful 
to prayer. Instantly the cus- 
tomers jump to their feet and 
hurry away to the Haram 
with the proprietor hanging 
on to their heels calling upon 
Allah to witness the deception 
which is about to be played’ 
upon him. The donkey driv- 
jers, and there are many in 
Mecca, are a little smarter. 
They insist on their fare be- 
fore you start. -The donkeys 
of Mecca are close cropped 
and painted in stripes of 
) bright colors, Or you can 
travel in the little carts pulled 
by miserable looking ponies. 
You climb in from behind, 
| the door is locked, and you 
find yourself in a kind of lat- 
tice-work cage. As the carts 
are devoid of springs the jolt- 
}ing is anything but pleasant, 
jand should the vehicle over- 
} turn, as it sometimes does, 
| you find you can not escape 
ifrom your prison till the 
I driver unlocks the door. 
mT he. m0: taf aim ous sof 


MECCA’S LODGING HOUSES 


The ordinary pilgrims to Mecca are crowded into these great stone buildings 

where they are lodged under the worst possible conditions. 

of the year from twenty to fifty visitors are accommodated in a single room 
where they wash, cook and eat all their food. 


Mecca’s bazaars is the Soayqa which runs along one side of 
the Haram. It is noted for its silks, beads and perfumes. A 
great deal of perfume is sold in Mecca and scented woods are 
burned in the lodging houses and elsewhere, as otherwise life 
would be unbearable because of the wretched sanitary conditions. 
Shopping in Mecca is trying. It demands a great deal of pa- 
tience and tact. If you wish to buy an article worth say half-a- 
crown, the shopkeeper will ask a sovereign. If you bargain 
long enough you will get it at your price, but it means a good 
hour’s work. The shopkeepers of Mecca have little to learn. 
I bought a melon one day 
which turned out to be any- 
thing but satisfactory. When I 
told the shopkeeper about it, 
he referred me to Allah, say- 
ing that He had made the 
melon and that His house 
was close by. 

While in the holy city I 
had the honor of an audience 
with Arabia’s new ruler, Ibn 
Saud. He sent his motor car 
to fetch me, a beautifully ap- 
pointed French vehicle, and 
the only motor car in Mecca. 
This desert sheik of the 
text-book is a vivacious, alert, 
soldier-like looking Arab of 
middle age, a veritable Crom- 
well among Arabs, and _ his 
recent actions have stirred the 
whole Moslem world. He 
told me how he had been 
forced to take up arms against 
Hussein and drive him out of 
Arabia, because he was not 
governing according to the 
precepts laid down in the holy 
book. He rules by the Koran 
and rigidly shuns the addi- 
tions and reservations which 
ages of priestcraft have added 
to the faith. He has razed to 
the ground scores of impor- 
tant tombs and shrines be- 
cause they had been respon- 
sible for the introduction of 
grave worship. Wine drink- 
ing and tobacco smoking are 
strictly tabooed in his king- 
dom. He will not even per- 
mit of the establishment of a 
bank at Mecca which would 
_.,( Continued on page 46) 


At certain times 
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Jirgen. Singularly 
enough he has no 
word of praise for 
he scenery of Zion 
Sanyon or the Muk- 
intuweap, as it was 
hen called. 

The third man 
vas Captain Clar- 
nce E. Dutton, of 
the United States 
Service, 
also a Civil War vet- 
eran, who saw Zion 
after a year spent in 
xploring the Grand 
Canyon of the Colo- 
yado. In this man 
it appears almost 
miiat the poetic 
spirit was for a time 
stronger than scien- 
tific training. Ap- 
parently he forgot 
geology in contem- 
nlation of the gran- 
deur of the two tem- 
ples at the entrance 
of Zion, and his 
description remains 
not only the first of 
any worth on record, 
but also the finest 
tribute to the beauty 
of the scene. 

ageRame MROML f'S 
time,’ he wrote, ‘“‘we 
reached the crest 
of the isthmus, and 
in an instant there 
flashed before us a 
scene never to be 
torgotten. In com- 
ing time it will, I 
believe, take rank 
with a very small 
number of specta- 
cles each of which 
will, in its own way, 
be regarded as the 
most exquisite of its 
kind which the world 
discloses. The scene 
before us was The 
Temples and Tow- 
-ers of the Virgin.” 

It is singular 
that this colorful 

Olympian architecture, without counterpart in the land, is ignored 

by nearly every writer, artist and photographer who has visited 

Zion since it became a National Park. The reason is not difficult 

to find; roads and beaten paths led so close to the Temples of 

the Virgin that they could not be seen to advantage. But the 
road from Zion to Pipe Spring now passes close to the spot 
where Captain Dutton, some fifty years ago, was moved to lyric 
praise. As you climb the Hurricane Fault, as you skirt the Ver- 
milion Cliffs, as you cross the pink sand dunes at the base of the 

White Cliffs north of Kanab, as you stand upon the brow of the 

Markagunt Plateau, one majestic pile of white lifting aloft a 
carmine roof garden forested with pines, dominates the land- 
scape, and displays varying contours according to the viewpoint. 

It is the West Temple of the Virgin, with bleeding crest 3,500 

feet above the river, and it requires the perspective of from half 

a dozen to a score of miles effectively to present its majesty. 

What lies beyond these magnificent portals, carved chiefly from 
the second and third of a series of terraced plateaus that descend 
from the eleven-thousand-foot heights of the Wasatch Range in 
the north? A canyon, some fourteen miles in length, varying 
from a mile in width to a space not greater than that between 


world’s greatest rocks. 


AN ISLAND IN THE HEAVENS 
The Great White Throne, a colossal butte hewn away from the canyon’s wall, is one of the 
It rises more than 3,000 feet above the river. 
huge truncated pyramid is vermilion while the upper half is ivory, pale buff and white. Upon the 
inaccessible summit is a forest of tall pines through which no man has ever passed. 
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the columns of the 
Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington; a can- 
yon with perhaps 
a general resem- 
blance in plan to 
that of the Yosem- 
Tate, Satta GaN? Cet] 
though one com- 
pares, this canyon 
deserves to be called 
incomparable. The 
startling shaves of 
its bold buttes and 
temples—domes and 
wedges, pyramids, 
cones and _ flaring 
bells; the grace of 
its massive mural 
sculpture; the glori- 
ous cycle of color 
that transforms it 
daily from dawn to 
sundown — these 
chiefly set it apart 
from mere canyons. 
Captain Dutton’s 
statement that it is 
ton Y O'S emia fe as 
“HAyperion toa 
satyr’’ should doubt- 
less be discounted. 
Yet Zion breeds en- 
thusiasms that in- 
spire superlatives. 

The great red and 
white gorge of Zion 
was cut by the 
Mukuntuwean River 
chiefly from the Ko- 
lob Plateau, through 
more than 3,000 feet 
of Jurassic sand- 
stones of the White 
and Vermilion 
Cliffs, and etched 
farther’ downward 
into mauve sand- 
stones of the Trias- 
sic and shales of 
purpie and red— 
rocks formed in the 
Mesozoic era, the 
“Age of Reptiles.” 
And into it from 
east and west drop 
complicated systems 
of deep, narrow 
tributary canyons, many so narrow that the sun rarely reaches 
their bottoms and their streams in sovring are tortuous torrents 
of water turned on edge. 

Out from the painted precipices that form the walls of Zion 
stand towers and temples of impressive bulk and majesty. The 
Watchman, near the southern end, is of the pattern of a mighty 
Gothic cathedral constructed of coral. The East Temple of the 
Virgin is a lofty white Byzantine dome, without minarets, and 
surmounted by a carmine crown. The Twin Brothers and the 
Three Patriarchs are shattered pyramids of pink and ivory. 
Upon the conical peak called Bridge Mountain is a great natural 
bow of stone with a span of one hundred feet. Just north of 
the West Temple there stands among the Towers of the Virgin 
a buttressed white eminence stained with dripping splashes of 
red, doubtless produced by water seeping through soluble de- 
posits above; it is aptly called The Altar of Sacrific. Among 
the boldest of the buttes is Angel’s Landing, a sharp-shorn pyra- 
midal wedge of Pompeiian red that projects far into the canyon 
and thrusts off a fluted pile named the Great Organ, which forces 
the little stream at its foot to make a wide semicircle, 

Most spectacular of all of Zion’s temples of stone and “one 


The lower half of this 
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Shattered pyramids of pink and ivory, the Three Patr 
convinced the Indians that this land was sacred to 
About 1858 Mormon colonists entered this amazing nat ural wonderlan 
they sought. From that tir 

unknown and 


of the world’s great 
rocks,” is the Great 
White Throne, often 
called El Gobernador 
in honor of a former 
governor of Utah. 
This colossal butte 
hewn completely 
away from the east 
wall of the canyon, 
rises trom a base of 
maroon and vermilion 
sandstone that fades 
into a rosy buff, while 
the upper half of the 
structure iS _ ivory, 
pale buff and white. 
From some view- 
points its shape sug- 
gests a_ truncated 
pyramid or an im- 
mense wedge; from 
the north its appear- 
ance is that of a flat- 
tened dome. Upon 
the untrodden sum- 
mit of this inacces- 
sible “island in the 
air,’ more than 3,000 


isolated territory. Now that it has 
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yon, apparently blocking it completely, rises a slender, 
ethereal cone of pink and white, a peak of such appeal- 
ing symmetry and delicate tints that it always com- 
mands admiration. It is the Mountain of Mystery. 
At The Narrows, where the “wet trail” begins, the 
sightseeing of the average traveler usually ends. But 
it is possible without much difficulty to continue on 
horseback with a guide, or even on foot, for several 
miles, if the weather is fair and one does not mind 
getting wet. A sudden rainstorm often sends resist- 
less torrents between the scarred and fretted walls, in 
places only a few yards wide and perhaps 1,500 feet 
high. For much of the way, the horses must wade the 
Mukuntuweap River which is seldom more than three 
or four feet deep; yet there are places where large 
blocks of fallen stone have dammed the stream and 
the horses may have to swim; and there are some 
treacherous sand-bars to be avoided, for they quiver 
like jelly when man or horse sets foot on them. Little 
cataracts leap from mossy crags; great pendants of 


Ss cat 


THE GREAT WEST CANYON 


The scenery of Zion National Park varies constantly, one impressive natural marvel 
L é It covers an area of 
approximately 120 square miles which, centuries ago, was the scene of tremendous 


succeeding another. Zion was made a national park in 1919. 


geological upheavals. 


embossed stone overhang; in the narrowest reaches it is said that 
the stars may some times be seen by day. And there are 
stretches where the stream has cut well under the precipice and 
the sky cannot be seen at all. Only a few adventurous persons 
have ever followed the canyon to the sources of the Mukuntu- 
weap, for the trip is hard and hazardous. 

Upon the floor of the southern half of Zion Canyon are several 
courts or small natural parks of striking beauty. One of these 
is in an alcove beneath the Three Patriarchs, where cool springs 
burst from the cliffs, forming pretty waterfalls and little tarns 
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ZION CANYON 


The canyon through which the Mukuntuweap River passes 

is a profound gorge painted by Time with the colors of 

blood, fire and snow. The canyon is about fourteen miles 

long, varying in width from about a mile to the reach of 
a man’s outstretched arms. 


surrounded by gardens of wild flowers. Chief of 
the courts in size and beauty is the Temple of 
Sinawava which tradition says was a ceremonial 
place of the aboriginal Indians. There they placed 
their offerings of fruit and flesh, but none would 
spend a night in the sacred precincts. Yet, scarcely 
more than a mile away under the ledges of Big 
Bend, are the ruins of a cliff-dweller’s storehouse. 
In these courts live a number of deer. 

At the Temple of Sinawava great precipices of 
jasper red enclose a level, flower-dotted meadow 
shaded by cottonwoods, where isolated columns of 
warm and somber hues, resembling colossi and other 
graven images of old, suggest Egyptian ruins at 
Karnak and Thebes. Ferns, mariposa lilies, colum- 
bines, larkspur, lupine and buttercups flourish there 
and occasionally the gorgeous blooms of the cactus 
may be seen. And it is in the Temple of Sinawava 
perhaps that the sculptured cliffs display the rich- 
est profusion of color—from delicate orient pink to 
scarlet, vermilion, Pompeiian red, ox-blood, maroon and reds 
that are almost black. 

No impression of Zion Canyon is complete that does not in- 
clude the play of sunlight and shadow upon its painted buttes 
and bastions. It is in the morning and the afternoon that the 
spectrum brush of the sun imparts the greatest glory to the rocks, 
warming the reds into splendor and bringing out all the softness 
that white can express. With the fading of the light they become 
solemn and somber. When the moon floods the silent gorge, 
(Continued on page 66) 
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cA FESTIVAL OF FIRE TO SHINTO GODS 


Omi Hachiman’s Annual Pageant of Flames—Honoring ees God of War— 
it age 
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Holiday Amusements 


il 
By MAY LASKEY COCHRANE 


QOUNTLESS acres adjacent to the railroad tracks were 

C covered with nodding flowers, For miles northward be- 

yond Kyote, yellow fields spread out to the shores of blu 
Lake Biwa; and on to Omi Hachiman. 


Stretching far as eye 
could see toward the distant foothills, newly green, the rape 
helds were all a mass of golden bloom. The mountainsides 
were clothed in forest 
shades, but their taps were 
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TRAVER 


in a Country 


the open on their ancient four-wheeled c 
here was d mufiied throbbing and nearby booming 
numerous aged drums, large and small. 
The rhythmic beat and flow of cadence marked by the mus 
s stick inst the taut-stretched sheepskin head gets im 

to one who dwells in the Orient. Its Is 


Seas through China an 
Korea to Japan. In smal 
roofed sheds with opem 
sides, crude drums, each 
made from a short, rou 
hollowed log, suspended aml 
a rope, and beaten with ay 
stout club, are sounded my 
relays to pass along ami 
spread the fire alarms my 
kampongs and rural dis) 
tricts of Java. And all 
over China and Japan, m) 
Buddhist temples, curious, 
often beautifully carved, 
small wooden drums— 
shaped like a fish or ay 
sleighbell—are used to beat 
out the call to prayers 
while the great jin taike, 
or war drum of old Japan, 
sounded marching orders 
to master and men alike 
It was to the beating of 
drums on all sides that, om 
this festival day, mothers 
with babies on their backs 
sought the temple com- 
pound, and brothers and 
sisters a trifle older and 
able to walk, came bringing 
cach a tat matsu (big } 
torch) to burn before the § 
shrine; not waiting for 
might and darkness to over- 
take them. The childres 
were gaily dressed in them 
best holiday apparel. Evem 
the Isttle children’s faces 
were well whitened with 
rice powder, and the boys” 
heads were wrapped about 
the crown with wide, white, 
muslin bands, as befitted 
the ceremonial occasion. 
The tan matte ranged im size from small ones a foot high to 
sant anes tiurty feet or more im length These great ones, mm 
many ducerent stages of preparation, were to be seen in the 
apex. The fimshed torches measured their length om the ground 
i many quarters, amd all these important and extraordinary 
areworks were being reserved for the night illumination. Re 
gardless of their size, all the torches were fashioned after the 
SHE m7, amd resembled candlesticks: each tapering from 
2 wide. round bushy hase to a slemder stem, its flat tip supporting 
& carefully poised faring saucer-shaped rim of openwork split 
Tanda. 


Each tai matsw was decorated mear its top with a bunch of 
une witte paper strips, cut after = certain pattern into zig-zag 
‘engtis, whieh represent prayers, and are used as offerings to 


the Shinte deities—which are legion. All the offerings for sacrié 
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CARRYING ONE OF T 


In the preparation for such a spectacular pyrotechnical celebration it is natural that youth should play an enthusiastic part. 


. 


fice were fashioned of the same sort of materials, namely, a 
wooden pole foundation, about which was wrapped and woven 
and tied into symmetrical shape quantities of dried rape plants; 
the herbaceous bushes gleaned and stored after the garnering 
of last year’s seed harvest. In very much smaller quantities, 
reeds, rushes and bamboo also enter into the construction. 
Tam abura, the oil pressed from rape seed, was extensively 
used all over the Japanese Empire in olden times for illumi- 
nating purposes, and is still a staple product in many rural dis- 
tricts where electricity has not yet found its way. It is used 
for lighting the lamps in thousands of shrines as well as for 
night lights on the fishing fleets. It is valued for lubricating 
purposes where min- 
ing machinery is 
used, and helps to 
make cart and wag- 
on wheels go round. 
And by the poorer 
classes the best qual- 
ity of rape seed oil, 
mixed with a modi- 
cum of the more ex- 
pensive sesame oil, 
is used for frying 
food. Most often 
fish, lobster or vege- 
tables, first dipped 
into a batter, are 
cooked in this boil- 
ing vegetable fat. 
And these dishes, 
called tempura, are 
extremely popular. 
Many restaurants 
are devoted exclu- 
sively to supplying 
this kind of food. 
In fairness I must 
add, however, that 
in the best tempura 
cafés the~ clean, 
sweet sesame oil 
used for cooking, 
though very expen- 


sive, remains un- 
ee, by adultera- The tai matsu range from one to thirty feet in height. 
10n, 
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READY FOR THE BURNING 


decorated with quantities of paper strips which represent the prayers that are carried up in smoke 
and flame to the innumerable Shinto deities. 
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CEREMONIAL DRUMS 


i ; This group of boys is 
bringing out one of the old drums that has been used for generations to provide the monotonous rhythm that accompanies the burning of torches. 


tai matsu, which were burning, sparks shot outward from as- 
cending smoke plumes and spirals, as we passed through the 
great toru leading to the shrine and turned aside to enter one 
of the smaller buildings of a nearby group, call upon the 
resident priest, and from him learn something of the origin of 
this strange festival, as well as a few details about this shrine 
dedicated to Hachiman, 

The priest welcomed us and willingly told us some facts as 
to the ancient origin and growth of this fane, which has en- 
dured through many centuries. Every year, since the visit of 
Ojin, this festival has been celebrated, and it always takes place 
in the fourth month and on the fourteenth day—which was the 
day of the cock this 
year. 

Sixteen centuries 
ago the Ruler Ojin 
(fifteenth Mikado of 
Japan) came from 
his capital, Kashiwa- 
bara, in the province 
of Yamato, to see 
this district and, per- 
haps, to visit Azuchi, 
the castle town in 
this vicinity. Accom- 
panied by a retinue 
of length and gran- 
deur and surround- 
ed by the pomp his 
royal office com- 
manded, he arrived 
after dark. All the 
population, mostly 
farmers, artisans 
and trades people, 
were eager to wel- 
come their Ruler 
(whom they consid- 
ered of divine ori- 
gin) in a manner 
befitting his exalted 
rank. In this or any 
rural district, at that 
early period, the 
country folk had 
nothing they consid- 
ered large and bril- 
liant enough to light 


Before they are burned their tops are 
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A FAMILY PICNIC 


Near the cafés where tea, fruit and other light refreshments can be pur- 

chased family groups may be seen enjoying their holiday meal. The little 

table-like structures, or dai, on which they seat themselves are erected be- 

neath the trees. With characteristic Japanese daintiness the slippers are 
left on the grass. 


the way of the Emperor and his train; so they made the great 
torches they considered adequate to dispel the darkness and 
shine upon his majesty with the splendid effulgence that be- 
fitted the unprecedented occasion. 

The Emperor Ojin was son of that well-known Japanese 
Amazon, the Empress Jingo. She sailed to Korea with her 
armed forces and conquered that country. This feat was ac- 
complished during the early years of her widowhood, at the 
time her son was a minor and she was acting as regent until 
he should attain his majority. Historians do not agree con- 
cerning this incident relating to the fate of the Land of the 
Morning Calm. Fact and fantasy seem to be confused, and 
it is difficult to separate actuality from 
myth. However, a small model of the 
boat in which the intrepid female war- 
rior is supposed to have set sail for 
Korea on this mission of portent is 
to be seen each year at the splendid 
Gion Matsuri (temple festival), which 
takes place annually in Kyoto, on July 
seventeenth, 

Ojin, son of Jingo, is always ac- 
corded notice in any chronicle of the 
country. His achievements do not daz- 
zle the imagination with their romance 
like those of his illustrious parent, but 
he was a true son of his mother, and 
one of the most daring of the famous 
samurai Emperors who were deified. 
He is the Japanese Mars, or Hachiman, 
whose shrines are numerous and popu- 
lar. On the eve of battle it is to these 
shrines that Japanese soldiers go to 
pray. It was in a remote era that this 
shrine in Omi, which I had traveled 
many miles to see, was dedicated to 
the guardian spirits of Ojin, and he is 
still its tutelary deity. 

The head priest in charge at present 
of the Hachiman shrine told us of the 
treasures kept in the godowm or storage 
house on the premises. They include 
sixteen images of venerated deities, 
thirty-three old documents and many 
articles highly valued by the brother- 


A TINY PILGRIM 
Bearing the largest tat matsu he can carry this small 
pilgrim has come to Hachiman from a neighboring 
village to offer his contribution to the fire festival. 


AT A SHINTO RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

While the Shinto priest at the extreme right and the woman koto player 

at the left evoke strange religious melodies these young school girls pay 

homage to the Shinto deities in the gardens of one of Japan’s oldest 

shrines. Formerly these children lived in the compound but nowadays 
they live at home and come only on special occasions. 


hood of the Shinto cult. The special personal treasure of the 
dignitary to whom we were talking is an old folding fan, which 
was presented to him (after years of use) by an uncle of the 
Emperor Meiji of revered memory—that tolerant, farsighted 
ruler, also a Shintoist, who after the Restoration (1867), opened 
the ports of Japan to foreign commerce. 

The air was heavy with smoke and the sun obscured when 
our call ended. After the usual exchange of formal thanks and 
the conventional number of bows, we took our way back to 
Tsuchida, the village where I was stopping. We each carried a 
pair of four-angled chopsticks made from fragments of charred 
bamboo, reclaimed from a burned tai matsu. The hashi, as chop- 
sticks are called, were gifts from the 
priest. They had been sandpapered and 
polished so that each inner surface, 
which comes in contact with any food 
being handled, is as white as snow. 
The outside surfaces are still charred 
coal-black, and blistered. Each pair 
was enclosed in a slender, tube-like box, 
also made of bamboo—the mottled va- 
riety. Mottled bamboo, as its name im- 
plies, is speckled all over its surface 
with myriads of tiny brown dots, and 
as it is much rarer than the plain yel- 
low species, it is valued accordingly. 

Along the main business street of 
Hachiman are all sorts of shops. And 
these shops never lose their fascination 
for the passers-by because of the nu- 
merous odd and unusual Japanese 
things which are exposed to view all 
day long on the wide crates or shelves 
ranged across the open-faced store 
fronts. 

We were tempted to loiter, for even 
this provincial town, rather off the 
beaten track and entirely unknown to 
tourists, boasts a curio shop. Displayed 
aliuringly in its window were several 
pairs of old and beautiful brass hang- 
ing lamps, having porringer-shaped 
bases and supplied with oil dips of the 
sort designed only as altar lights. 

Leaving urban habitations behind, 
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round and across 
the yellow fields 
we went. There 
seemed no end to 
these acres where 
intensive cultiva- 
tion has reached 
a climax. Home- 
ward, we trav- 
ersed a narrow 
road intersected 
by numerous 
causeways leading 
hither and thither 
to all manner of 
destinations and 
vanishing points 
quite confusing to 
the stranger. We 
kept on, however, 
despite the fact 
that the many 
causeways con- 
tinually led us to 
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A STEED FOR THE SPIRIT WARRIORS 


A deified emperor must be provided with his horse and it is for this reason that bronze figures are fre- on, 
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a stone lantern in 
red lights slowly 
wafted skyward 
and blazed a bril- 
liant outline be- 
fore it dimmed 
and vanished. 
Soon, to 
chant of men’s 
voices and boom 
of drums, the big 
ta matsu began to 
arrive; each one 
carried by many 
men, who _ sup- 
ported their 
unique creation 
on a_ladder-like 
framework lifted 
well above their 
heads. It is de- 
cided by lot which 


the 


offerings shall 
have first place, 


and second and so 
until all the 


terminations that quently seen near the royal shrines. In the morning the backs of these sculptured animals are often coy- fifty or more big 
were surprising, ered with dew and to the devout this is convincing proof that the spirit warrior has been out for an tai matsu (each 


to say the least. 
Darkness fell 


early and a cold wind was blowing when, after a sustaining: hot 
The paths were now in total 
darkness except for shifting patches of fitful light just ahead, 
cast on our trail by a useful pocket torch of small voltage, called 


meal, we returned to the town. 


a “spark in the dark.” But as we 
rounded a corner into the main 
street gloom vanished and there 
was light and color everywhere. 
Masses of people gathered from 
miles around were moving in the 
same direction ; all sought the cen- 
ter of attraction. As if by the 
force of a magnet the multitude 
gravitated toward the ancient Ha- 
chiman shrine. Thus to the slow 
beat of distant drums there was 
added the incessant shuffle and 
metallic click-clack, click-clack of 
hundreds of wooden geta, beating 
out a strident tattoo on the rough 
paving stones to the measure of 
quickly moving feet. 

Edging our way through the 
crowd, we finally reached the 
Town Hall where, in a big room 
on the upper floor, given over 
ordinarily to meetings of the town 
council, we were received by the 
vice-mayor, and chairs were 
placed for us on a balcony fac- 
ing the shrine square. From this 
vantage point we looked down on 
masses of people, made visible by 
flaring torches. 

Old and young—men, women 
and children—were waiting to see 
the fireworks. It was an orderly 
crowd, as is usually the case in 
Japan, and being too densely 
packed for active movement it 
merely swayed en masse, this way 
or that, when rockets began to 
hurtle and screech skyward. Ex- 
clamations of admiration or sur- 
prise, caused a subdued hum to 
reach us now and then, when 
some unusual illumination pierced 
the night. And a loud buzz of 
approval rose when the outline of 


impetuous gallop in the dead of night. 
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THE HEAD PRIEST 


The most venerated possession of the head priest of the Hachiman 

shrine is the old fan which he carries in his hand. It was presented 

to him by an uncle of the great emperor Meiji, the Shintoist ruler 
who opened the ports of Japan to foreign commerce. 


village donates 
several) have ap- 


peared, been allotted space, and lighted in turn. 
At one stage of the ceremony four torches came at once 


>» 
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and, at the same moment, were lifted upright. All were lighted 
simultaneously and propped erect by long iron bars held in -the 


hands of many men. Before be- 
ing lighted the four tai matsu of 
uniform size, with many others 
flaming in the background to il- 
lumine them, stood out in dark 
silhouette and, strangely magni- 
fied in proportions, resembled 
roughly the mammoth temple pil- 
lars of Egypt. The spectacle 
reached its climax when this im- 
pressive row of columns had been 
ignited and black clouds swirled 
upward and broadened funnel- 
wise. Flames stretched out, writh- 
ing tongues and sparks descended 
in fiery showers, for the pyrotech- 
nics were on a gigantic scale, 

If these fireworks were of bar- 
baric splendor, they were also of 
a somewhat alarming kind. Heat 
from the flames, fifty feet away, 
warmed our faces to an almost 
unbearable degree, and the burn- 
ing torches hissed and crackled, 
feeding greedily on the oily resi- 
due in the dried brush of the rape 
bushes. 

It seems the height of folly to 
start conflagrations of such mag- 
nitude in a country where by far 
the greater number of buildings 
are a combination of paper, wood, 
and straw thatch, and it is almost 
impossible to cope with fire. But 
when this argument is brought 
torward, these fatalistic people 
say the gods protect them, and 
that they have seldom, if ever, 
had a serious fire as a result of 
one of their festivals. 

As the flames died down groups 
of men, singing their chanteys, 
dogtrotted away toward various 
distant villages bearing poles de- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SPAIN OF INDOMIT ABLE TRADITIONS 


Across the Plains of Historic Aragon—The Living Past in Saragossa and Sala- 
manca—A University Town of the Middle Ages 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With original drawings by Edmond L. Warre 


travels across its great wastes with the muleteers. But I 

should say that a northerner will get that spirit more fully 
if he goes painfully afoot, communing with himself and marvel- 
ing at the endless barren solitudes around him. Or if he has not 
time or power to carry on through all those 
leagues and leagues and days and days of 
emptiness (on which the villages are strung out 
at great intervals like beads on a chain and the 
towns are days apart), then let him at least 
make trial of some days on foot, alternating 
them with the slow railway or with one of those 
innumerable motor-coaches which now cover all 
the roads in the north. 

For here it must be said (as a digression) 
that no part of Europe has changed more in the 
matter of transport than Catalonia and Aragon 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees. I find new 
and good roads where twenty years ago were 
mule tracks, and everywhere good and punctual 
petrol services, linking up the whole country- 
side in a network. This change is for the bet- 
ter. It does not concentrate men in one place; 
it destroys nothing of the past; it quickens the 
life of all these provinces. 

Still I say, if you would get into the genius 
of the land, go as much on foot as you can, at 
the price of a very heavy tedium and (in sum- 
mer) of fatigue under a new sun, worse than 
any you have known. For if you so act, you 
are under the conditions which those also were 
under who slowly recovered and rebuilt Chris- 
tendom on these high plains half a mile above 
the world. 

But a man does well to travel in this way by 
winter as well as by summer, so that he may 
know the terrible cold under which the hardi- 
hood of the race has been tempered. The men 
who spread their language over the new world 
and (what was much more of a feat) their 
every social habit, their very cooking and slang; 
the men who, for a century, held half Europe 
by arms and who at last wearied themselves out 
in the Dutch and German and French fighting, 
and in the attempt to hold at once all the seas, 
even in the north; the men whose distinctive 
ramparts you find im Luxemburg as in Sicily, 
and whose exuberant stone carvings are in 
Arras as on the Pacific—these conquerors were 
tempered just as steel is tempered. For steel 
white hot is plunged into freezing water; so 
they on these bleak roofs of the peninsula, 
where the fierce summers turn suddenly into 
long months of clear and biting cold. The popu- 
lar proverb has it thus: “Nine months of ice 
and three of hell.” 

The peninsula is a great arid, upland steppe, 
traversed by gaunt and barren ranges which run from east to 
west and divide it into broad bands: great vistas. With one 
straining of the eyes from the foothills of the Pyrenees (as from 
the Pea beyond Jaca) a man may see through that thin, piercing 
air, right away to the somber lift of the Moncayo; from the Mon- 
cayo (somewhat eastward) to the summits of the Guadarrama; 
from these, to the high hills, sharp blue, beyond Toledo; from 
these to the Morena, and from the Morena, I am told (I have not 
seen that last sight), to the snows of the Sierra Nevada itself, 
‘here overhang the southern shore. All Spain in four wide 

ands. 


And this vast plateau falls down everywhere upon its edges to 


1 HEY say that no man touches the spirit of Spain unless he 


“In the private houses of Salamanca 
you see before you, in stone, endeavor 
and accumulated effort, an expenditure 
of carving without limit . . .” This 
is the famous Casa de las Conchas, 
dating irom 1514, and decorated on its 
facade and window grills with carven 
scallop-shells. 


the sea, so that the whole land may be compared to a very high, 
ill-watered tableland of dust surrounded by a belt of low, 
luxurious gardens, stretched between the escarpment and the 
sea. 

The masters of this people, those who have stamped their 
fierceness forever upon the face oi the world, 
and whose mark you meet from California east- 
ward round to the Philippines again, were bred 
under the harsh, firm discipline of the upland 
wastes and ruled the fertile land below. It was 
in the bare high places that all the fighters of 
the Reconquista made their advance, thrusting 
forward from mountain range to mountain 
range, over the parched broad flats between. It 
is in the direction of that advance that Spain 
should be learned; from north to south. 

Coming down from the Pyrenean boundary 
wall by the Gallego trench, you follow the main 
riding of the men who at last seized and de- 
stroyed the Emirate of Saragossa. You look 
upon things with their eyes, coming daily to 
things which are new to you, as they were then 
new to them; leaving the trees and scant grasses 
of the foothills and coming to that incredible 
white wilderness, without a blade or leaf upon 
it, which, to the west of the Gallego, overhangs 
the Ebro. Indeed, even the man who travels 
by train down that valley gets some sharp im- 
pression of strangeness as he looks across the 
flat and sees mile after mile of leprous marl 
which looks not like something of nature, but 
like something dumped in a gigantic engineering 
feat, reminding one of those glaring leaps above 
the Cornish clay mines; but here a day’s march 
long and hundreds of feet high, and dead and 
burned ash-white under the sun. 

A man so proceeding also sees, what is char- 
acteristic of this land, the cornfields, painfully 
recovered patch by patch amid so much barren- 
ness. He has come from France, where, save 
in the mountains, all is vineyard, pasture, 
plough, orchard, or cool, damp woods, with 
watercourses everywhere, and large, slow, clear 
rivers, humanizing all. But he has passed a bar- 
rier like none other in the world, and he is now 
in quite new land, where a man ploughs what he 
can under a vengeful sky—sometimes an open 
stretch of fertile plain, but, for the most part, 
pockets and exceptions in the stretch of dusty” 
rock. 

I have walked all day, on my way southward 
to the Ebro, and seen not a score of habitations 
nor one clear mile of tillage. It is not so, in- 
deed, along the river itself, but in the lands to 
the west, if one has the curiosity to make that 
turn, the traveler will see such savage loneliness © 
as he could not think to exist in Europe, not 
even in the Causses of the Tarn basin south of Auvergne. 

In such a landscape the works of man are the more marvelous. 
You come towards evening upon what seems to be but a brown 
lump of the same earth, somewhat raised above the brown dust 
of the way. You come nearer, and you see that it is the grouping 
of a village. But nothing tells you (till you are within the street) 
how much the Mind of Man will here appear displayed and 
triumphant. The church you discover to be of the most solemn 
and most calculated darkness within; all its woodwork carved 
with innumerable details, rich, fantastic, foisoning; its ancient 
windows calculated to subdue the light; its stones gloriously 
diverse with deep, personal ornament, and the whole coming 
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rom one national soul heavy with dignity and incapable of lapse. 
ne could almost say that every large village had not only such 
monument peculiar to itself, expressive of its inmost being, but 
Iso in the shields carven above the lintels, in the ironwork of the 
ates and balconies, in the house-balustrades of stone, a similar 
ealth of creative power. Such a village of Aragon is like an 
ae in the sea, or an oasis. A special spot crammed with vigor 
time. 

Then, beyond again, the rock and the dust continue, and you 
ook back in the mid-morning of your next day’s journey, under 
the glaring sun, and all that hidden treasure is turned once more 
into a brown lump, hardly distinguishable from the burned stones 
of the plain. 

The last long day’s ride of the knights southward to the river, 
the last two long days of marching for the men afoot, took 
generations to recover. Christendom held Huesca while the 
shrill Mohammedan cry was still calling to prayer from the 
minarets of Saragossa. That Emirate stood out by cunning and 
by arms long after all to the south and to the east had fallen. 
But the King of Aragon at last rode in; and where the chief 
mosque had been they began to build the Seo, the central shrine, 
the greatest glory of the city today. 

_ Saragossa, of all the famous cities of Europe, makes the least 
appeal to one coming by its main approach. It had so much 
history and had suffered so many famous things that already 
the men beyond the Pyrenees a thousand years ago thought of 
it as standing upon a high hill, conspicuous and fantastic. That 
is the vision of it in the “Song of Roland.” But the real 
Saragossa is nothing of the kind. This square mile, into which 
there push back roots of two thousand years, which still bears 
distorted the Imperial Name (Caesarea Augusta), which became 
the capital of the proudest of the conquerors in the full tide of 
the Christian advance and crusade, and which, in our own 
modern time, set an example of heroism higher than that of 
any other city in its tremendous resistance to Napoleon’s gen- 
erals, gives no proof to the eye of its greatness. 

You see, as you come in, the broad trench of the Ebro, 
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The cathedral with its domes and its slender spire is the first impressive 
sight to greet the traveler as he comes into Saragossa from the parched 
plains of Aragon. 
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“The Cathedral of Salamanca is a splendid edifice from within and from 


without. It is the true completion of the height on which it stands, 
leading up into its tower the lines of the hill which is its foundation.” 


sometimes rolling a mass of muddy water between its eaten, 
soft banks; more often trickling a parched, thin stream. Nothing 
is conspicuous but the domes of Our Lady of the Pillar, the 
very large church to" the west of the bridge, on the cupolas 
of which Goya’s freséoés have cracked, in the very entrance 
to which is that very ancient tradition of the west, the small 
statue of The Pillar, older perhaps than Glastonbury. Save for 
those domes and for the high tower of the Cathedral to the 
left, there is nothing to make you consider Saragossa as you 
take your weary way in, parched and choked with Aragon. 

But when you come within the cool of the Cathedral, then 
you perceive the externals, and, if you are fortunate, you feel 
something of the soul also, whjch stood to arms for nine hun- 
dred years, until the great fatigue of the seventeenth century 
came upon it and it fell half asleep; a sleep in which it is now 
stirring. 

It is wearisome to repeat the repetitive impression which these 
great churches of the Spaniard leave; yet each is of its own 
place and has its own individual manner. Saragossa, less dark 
than most, less awful, is more uplifted. And this effect comes 
from a high lantern tower which floods with light the main 
altar and the north end of the Coro. 

When last I stood there it was the feast of Corpus Christi, 
and there was some gathering of people—not very many. 
The music was of that strange sort with which Spain had long 
rendered me familiar. Still more familiar were the words of 
the ritual: all of these were what I had seen and heard I know 
not how often up and down the provinces of this land. 

But what was peculiar to the heart of the realm was the light 
coming down from above, from the height of the tower. On 
the inner walls of it the last of the Middle Ages had nobly 
placed in woven carving the arms, the names, the titles, the 
dates of the building: a memorial: the bishops and the kings 
of Aragon. 

The peasants crowded about. The child of one was perched 
upon his father’s shoulder, gazing at the Host, and as he gazed, 
fondling with his little fist at his father’s beard. About the 
feet of the older people other children ran and played. Six 
gentlemen, in a sort of uniform, stood to the left of the altar 
on the gospel side, and at one moment came up to salute the 
Officiant, kissing his ring: for I think he was the Bishop of 
the See. 

When all this was concluded the lights were extinguished, 
the music ended. The small concourse drifted away. But I sat 
there considering. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE ‘PACIFIC EM‘PIRE OF THE NORTHWEST 


The End 


the Race to the Western Sea—What the Great Seaports of Washington Have 
Achieved—Laying the Foundation of 


Northwestern Prosperity. 
tS J 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


thts article Mi: 
vest Is May 


HAVE described the magnitude and the resources of the 
Inland Empire of which Spokane is the metropolis. Now 
come west of the Cascade Mountains! What, eee er Em- 


with Portland as its center. This half circle covers an area equa 
to the section reaching from New York to Baltimore eo anc 
south, and from New York to Cleveland east and ie est. Seat ttle 
and Tacoma mark the north end of that half circle’s diameter; 
California, the south end. You can Bes Sea ttle and Tacoma 
as the New York and Brooklyn of the Pac‘fic Coast; for that is 
what their pose is bound to make them on Puget Sound as in- 
evitably as the Hudson made New York. 

I am not going to give the figures proving progress in Portland 
any more than I gave them on Spokane; and for the same reason. 
Any facts I could give today would be discounted by figures to- 
morrow. Let me give just oe 
one example of that— 
population. If you begin 
with Portland in 1870, you 
will find every twenty 
years its population has 
doubled. Whether it will 
keep that rate up or not, I 
don’t know. I hope not; 
for there is something bet- 
ter than Big with a capital 
B. There is Fine with a 
capital F; and Fine with a 
capital F wins in the long 
run. 

I devoutly and heretical- 
ly hope the cities of the Pa- 
cific Coast Empire will 
learn by our Eastern mis- 
takes and spread out in a 
multitude of lesser cities, 
which is the distinct trend 
today. You have only to 
examine the records of 
growth in cities like We- 
natchee, Long View, 
Everett, Aberdeen—I 
could name fifty—and you 
will find they, too, have 
doubled every twenty 
years. No family could sit 
down in any one of those 
cities, keep its accounts 
straight, live within its in- 
come, and save a little each 
year, and by the natural 
growth of those centers 
not find its equity wealth 
has become from two times 
to three times greater every 
ten to twenty years. Yet 
they are keeping as their 
aim “Fine” with a capital 
‘F,” rather than “Big” with 
a capital “B.” You get that 
in the amazing expansions 
of university life, in the 
beautiful musical audi- 
toriums—say of a Portland 
—in the monuments to the 
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Mount Rainier 
United States. 
of them are “live” 


is seen the valley of the Paradise River 


THE TITAN OF RAINIER 


is one of the highest perpetually snow-capped mountains 
From its frozen summit descend twenty-eight great glaciers. 
me or moving glaciers and they crush their way down the moun- 
tain’s sides at the rate of from sixteen to twenty inches a day. 
r: the mighty river of ice on the mountain’s 
flank is the Nisqually Glacier. 
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founders of their empire, not as as worship, but rather as ideals 
—torchlights for their future to keep the spiritual undimmed in 
such an amazing deluge of material prosperity, those ideals might 
be submerged if not held high. 

If you ask to what we should ascribe such amazing growth and 
prosperity, again one could literally suffocate you in figures— 
agricultural production equal to all Canada’s or all Argentine’s 
in a year, mineral output equal to all Canada’s in a year, timber 
equal to all Canada’s in a year, a third of the nation’s water power 
and the cheapest t water power in the world, not only sixty per 
cent of nation’s timber but the finest quality of timber left in 
However, when you reduce these facts to still fmer 

compare them to facts about other sections of the 
d, asl see it (I may be wrong and if so, stand open to correc 
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ou will find the amazing progress results from four 
(1) climate, (2) strategic position for transporta— 
tion, (3) soil, (4) and 
above all, the character of 
the people. 

Again if you don't like 
careful analysis of what 
makes for prosperity, skip 
the next few paragraph 

Climate! Though the 
Pacific Empire may have 
three months off-and-on 
rain in winter, it doesn’t 
keep you in whether you 
use shank’s mare or Henry 
Ford’s; and it has nine 
months undiluted sunshine 
the rest of the year. I once 
asked an Englishwoman 
why the finest Englishman 
or Scotchman on earth has 
at times the expression of 
a grouch—of a face on the 
wrong side of a silver 
spoon, while the Latins of 
the Mediterranean or the 
Latins of our own South- 
west are nearly always sun- 

happy, singing, laugh- 
ing. She answered— 
“That’s easy! When you've 
been Sida n by weather for 
a week, or paddled round 
in a fog thick as pea soup, 
how happy do you feel? 
You get dumpy in spite of 
yourself.” So I put the 
Pacific Coast climate as its 
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first asset. It impa 
optimistic outlook tha 
ogaizes no difficulty as in- 
surmountable. 

Next, strategic position 
as to transportation. Now 
that Panama has opened a 
great cheap waterway to 


all the world, what cities 
in the will benefit most? Those 
Seven on the ocean highway; so 


you have the amazing jump 
of growth in these Pacific 
Empire cities. Where In- 


In the foreground 
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Portland owes its name to the flip of a coin. 
Portland or Boston. A coin was tossed and Portland won. 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF PORTLAND 


@Angelus 


The early settlers who came here from the East were undecided as to whether the city should be called 
Since 1870 the growth of Portland has been phenomenal. 


Every twenty years its popu- 


lation has doubled, and today it is a great commercial metropolis whose s'ips carry the products of the Pacific Empire to the markets of the world. 
3ehind the city rises the magnificent summit of Mount Hood, 11,225 feet high and one of the finest peaks on the Pacific 


dian canoes once rocked on the Willa- 
mette opposite Portland are, today, not 
forty different ocean ships, but forty 
different ocean lines making regular 
port call. The same story could be 
told of Longview, of Gray’s Harbor, 
of Astoria, of Seattle. The Columbia 
Bar once dreaded as a death trap is now 
as easily passed by countless ships as 
the entrance to New York. Instead of 
fighting the waterways, the Western 
rails are today preparing tv hook up 
with them and so reduce costs for the 
shipper to get his goods to world mar- 
kets. A book could be written on this 
feature of Pacific growth. 

3ut behind shipments must be a fer- 
tile soil—fertile in minerals, or forest 
growth, or cereals; and again a book 
could be written on each of these 
causes of Pacific Coast prosperity. I'll 
mention only one fact as to forest 
growth. People ask, “But will Pacific 
timber last? Won't it have the same 
old story of wasted forest growth as in 
the East and Lake region?” No—not 
on the Pacific Coast. Because of the 
winter rains, the amazing fertility of 
the soil, and the warm sunlight for 
nine months of the year, forest growth 
restores itself here in fifty years. This 
has been proved by actual practice in 
reforesting. 

As to the fertile soil, there is a beau- 
tiful human story here. You can count 
the number of old Oregon pioneers still 
living on the fingers of one hand. I 


am fortunate in counting two of them as my personal friends. 
One is a dear little lady who will never be old, eyes undimmed, 
hearing perfect, face aglow with spiritual light. Once I asked 


“THE WHITE EAGLE” 


It is not surprising that the Indians named Dr. John 
McLoughlin “The White Eagle.’ A man of inflexible 
courage and unfailing honesty, McLoughlin was six 
feet two inches tall with a constitution of iron and 
hair of pure white. The virtual dictator of a Pacific 
Empire that reached from California to Alaska and 
from Salt Lake to British Columbia, he is one of 
the most remarkable figures in Northwestern history. 


her a question something like this: 
When you came here a bride over 
sixty years ago, how had you the cour- 
age to stay? You had no markets. 
You knew it would take a year to clear 
an acre of these big trees. You knew 
it would take another year to blow the 
stumps out. Then you knew it would 
take another year to turn the sour 
humus up and get it oxygenized or 
sweetened by the sun. How could you 
face clearing one hundred or one hun- 
dred and sixty acres? Why didn’t you 
stay in the Middle West where condi- 
tions were easier and all you had to 
do was turn the soil up and get a crop? 

“T’ll tell you,” she answered. “When 
we came West, my husband and I 
planted a little handful of wheat. In 
the autumn we counted how many 
grains came up from one seed. Do you 
know how many came up?” 

Yes, 2 answered. ly dos and you 
are only the second person in the West 
I’ve met who does know that.” 

“Tt was almost 4,000 from one seed,” 
she said, “and we knew a soil that could 
do that would be one of the prosperous 
sections in the United States. That’s 
why we stayed.” 

But what fiber had the people who 
wrested the wealth from the reluctant 
so l1—people, who pulled up home roots 
in New England and the Middle West; 
who pitched caution and warnings to 
the winds; who crossed burning plains ; 
who passed through mountain gorges 


where Indians on horseback could go only single file; who ran 
down rapids in scows; who brought with them on such a trek 
of 3,000 miles herds of 1,500 horses, 2,000 cattle, all household 
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Seattle’s annual fishing business is greater than that of any other Ameri- 
can port. In this cold storage terminal millions of pounds of halibut, 
salmon, sole, herring are awaiting shipment. 


goods in the prairie schooner; and who left their dead as mile- 
stones in the march to the Western Sea? Look at their place 
names all over the Pacific Empire—New England, New York 
towns, Pennsylvania villages, Middle West family names, 
French-Canadian soil tillers back to the days of the Ancient 
Régime—the very pick of the finest fiber, the most dauntless 
souls, in human stock. New England families came for religious 
and political liberty; French-Canadians to Quebec for la gloire 
and missionary zeal. You will find the same motives brought 
the Overlanders to the Pacific Empire of the Western Sea. 

You cannot go to the modern centers with these old place 
names of a single spot in the Pacific Empire, and not become 
poignantly aware that behind their swift prosperity and progress 
were the high ideals of their founders. 

Come down to the American Vancouver City at the outlet to 
the Willamette on the Columbia. You could pause here for 
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Goods from all parts of the world pass through Seattle’s great docks. The 
city’s harbor, in which the United States warships are seen at anchor, is 
one of the most spacious in America. 


months and pick up every day a true story of the heroism of 
those old days. Tradition says the first site proving to have 
sandy bottom which flooded in the spring thaw, the permanent 
Fort Vancouver was built farther back; and there McLoughlin, 
as Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, took up his reign 
as King of Oregon, Czar, Baron, Pope, Potentate, Aristocrat— 
or whatever you like to call him—for twenty-six years. His word 
was absolute law; and I do not think in all the twenty-six years 
a single case has come to light where his word was not right, 
his law just and his judgment fair. 

Enough piffle has filled volumes of history as to McLoughlin 
opposing American settlement of Oregon to cram a modern 
library. Yet there was not a man on the spot from 1832 when 
the American missionaries first came, to 1846 when immigration 
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was in flood tides, who does not deny this charge. Commander 
Wilkes was sent out by the American Government in 1841 and 
was off and on this coast from Puget Sound to Fort Vancouver 
for two years; and he denies such charges im toto. McLoughlin 
not only did not oppose the settlers. He fed them. He clothed 
them. He sold them seed, grain and cattle and implements on 
credit; and it was when many of the settlers refused to pay 
debts amounting in all to $40,000 that McLoughlin had to choose 
between the settler and the company. When the choice came, 
he resigned his position: at $12,000 a year and sided with the new 
provisional American Government. A man cannot serve God 
and mammon. McLoughlin became an American citizen and 
chose the side of God and humanity. 

McLoughlin had begged the missionaries not to settle among 
the wild Indians of the Inland Empire—too tricky, yes, too 
treacherous; and history has approved his warning. Yellow 
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From the gigantic forests of Washington enough lumber was cut last 
year to fill a train reaching from New York to Denver. 


Serpent and Five Crows and Chief Joseph, the noble Nez Percé, 
half-brother of Five Crows and father of the Chief Joseph of 
1877, might profess conversion and avow friendship; but let a 
grudge arise or the tomahawk come out again, these chiefs could 
not control their riotous young bucks; and McLoughlin could not 
protect the missionaries in the mountains. The Indian Wars of 
1847-48 and 1877 verified both prophecies. 

The missionaries had come from 1836 to 1847 in wagons by 
the Great South Pass and the Tetons and Fort Hall. Among 
them were the famous Dr. Whitman and his bride, Narcissa, a 
fair-haired, beautiful, spiritual woman, who has become a sort of 
idyll and idol in Western annals, and Henry and Eliza Spald- 
ing, lank New Englanders, devoutly zealous as the Whitmans, 
but of a tougher, more practical bent for the frontier before them. 
Joe Meek, the famous guide; Payette, the Hudson’s Bay man 
at Boisé; Peter Pambrum at Fort Walla Walla—all rubbed their 
eyes when they saw the wagons. The wagon was a tremendous 
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This trans-Pacific ocean greyhound has just returned to Seattle from a 


trip to China and Japan. Seattle ranked next to New York last year in 
the number of steamship passengers which it received. 
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advance over canoe and pack-horse. What matter that in spots 
the hind wheels had to be taken off and the front wheels roped 
to keep from tobogganing down the shelving rocks? The wagon 
-got through the mountains and the wagon was advance courier 
—as Joe Meek saw—of settlers. 

Again Dr. McLoughlin received the missionaries as friends, 
gave them quarters in Fort Vancouver, entertained them as his 
guests and again warned them to beware of the Inland tribes; 
but aflame with zeal, the Whitmans went back up the Columbia 
to a point famous as Waiilatpu on the Walla Walla, twenty-five 
miles East of the Hudson’s Bay fort, and the Spaldings to Lapwai 
near modern Lewiston, Idaho. 

Within ten years of the coming of the Lees and Whitmans 
and Spaldings, more than fifty missionaries and assistants were 
sent to the Pacific and Inland Empire. I grieve to add from the 
church mission reports, from those efforts not one sincere pure- 
blood Indian convert could be recorded. The schools and little 

hospitals did fine work among the half-breeds and prepared them 

for the next rung up the Ladder of Progress; and I delight to 
add in the fourth and fifth generation of those early tragic fail- 
ures, yes, among the descendants of the murderers and cut- 
throats, you find today from Montana to the Pacific, sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, the first families of leaders in every good 
cause. Who shall say that one grain of good effort ever falls 
to absolute waste? 

What manner of life did McLoughlin maintain at Fort Van- 
couver? The life of a feudal baron. 

Fort Vancouver, itself, had palisades twenty feet high. On 
the broad swing gates were brass locks and iron hinges. In 
the center of the large court was the main residence—white- 
washed, with cannon on the grass to fore and pyramid of cannon 
balls and Hudson’s Bay Company flag. Warehouses, stores, 
bachelor quarters, a library, cabins for married servants—lined 
the inner walls of the fort. Apples from seeds of Quebec and 
London now grew both inside and outside the courtyard. There 
was a kitchen garden for vegetables and outside nine square miles 
of wheat fields and pasture. Wheat seed had been brought from 
California. There were sheep runs and dairy farms. The stock 
had been brought from California and interbred with fine Ayr- 
shire and Guernsey strains imported from England. Peach 
orchards, quicker of growth than apple, were round every cabin 
door. The stones were brought from Juan Fernandez—Crusoe’s 
Island. A flour mill had been built where “the tum-tum” (falls) 
broke the Willamette at Oregon City. McLoughlin could now 
supply flour and wheat in exchange for pelts from the Russians; 
and when the London ships going back round the world were 
short of fur cargo, rather than have the ships go back in ballast 
at loss, McLoughlin, following the lead of the early Yankee skip- 
pers and Neares, sent back loads of lumber and spars for use 
in Hawaii, where, Wilkes says, they sold at $80 a thousand. In 
other words, under McLoughlin Fort Vancouver became a self- 
sustaining unit that could exist independent of far headquarters. 

Look now in what the wealth of the modern Pacific Empire 
consists—dairy farms, wheat, flour, fruit, timber. Was I wrong 
in saying behind fine climate, strategic position for shipping, 
fertile soil lay a deeper basic cause for progress—the character 
of the first founders of that Empire? Russia depended on pelts; 
and when the pelts decreased, she sold Alaska for a song to the 
United States. Spain sought only gold and silver; and when the 
gold and silver could no longer be harvested with the conqueror’s 
sword, let all Latin-America go in a series of revolutions that 
began in 1821 and convulses parts of Latin-America to this day. 
McLoughlin based his Empire’s progress on its permanent 
resources; and it exists to this day. 

His residence was a feudal baron’s. In it he entertained 
celebrities from every quarter of the world. When Sir George 
Simpson came from London or Montreal, his own piper—Colin 
Fraser—stood behind him and played the bagpipes as dinner was 
served by Hawaiian boys. McLoughlin sat at one end of the 
dining table, Simpson at the other; and the brigade leaders and 
clerks and other guests in order of rank. No woman dined at 
this table of state, not because McLoughlin did not revere women 
but because the Indians did not; and Indian chiefs were fre- 
quently McLoughlin’s guests. No approach to vulgarity in lan- 
guage Or manners was ever permitted at that table. The Indian 
had to come garbed in spotless white or tan buckskin; and 
McLoughlin, himself, dressed in black and blue broadcloth with 
white choker and black tie. 

When McLoughlin foresaw the handwriting on the wall—that 
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FORT VANCOUVER IN 1845 


At the junction of the Willamette and Columbia Rivers John McLoughlin 
built Fort Vancouver and there he began his reign as Czar of the Pacific 
Empire of the fur trade. Today the site of this old fort is covered by 


the busy modern city of Vancouver. 


OPENING UP THE NORTHWEST 


After the early explorers had blazed the trail to the Western Sea the 


dramatic conquest of the wilderness began. Settlers and missionaries 

pushed toward the Northwest and laid the foundation for the Pacific 

Empire. The top picture represents the old fort at Walla Walla where 

the terrible massacre of Whitman’s mission occurred. In the center is 

an old drawing showing a caravan of covered wagons arriving at their 

western goal. At the bottom is a typical mission outpost in the wilder- 
ness built at Dallas about 1840. 
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beaver would be 
trapped out of the 
Pacific and Inland 
Empire and joint 
occupancy would 
inevitably end in 
American sov- 
ereignty — he built 
for himself an old- 
fashioned white 
house, not so large 
as at Fort Van- 
couver, but much 
after the same pat- 
tern —the sitting- 
room on one side 
of the hall, the li- 
yrary on the other, 
he dining - room 
yehind, the guest 
chambers upstairs, 
fireplace in each 
‘oom, Though a 
ereat water power 
project compelled 
the removal of the 
old house in later 
years to _ higher 
eround, it was 
reverently removed 
without the change of 


treac¢ 


younger generation decked in the silks of China or the styles of 
on—two years old—where McLoughlin maintained the same 
There he 


Lon 
dignity he 
thought to 
in peace; but he did not. Those 
settlers could never forget their 
s. Those m/‘ssion- 

never forget his 
warnings of failure had come 
only too true; and the claim 
jumpers shaved off the lots he 
had set aside for himself as he 
had set aside farms for retired 
funpetradersa nat a hemsnad 
chosen a good site for himself 
where flour and saw mills must 
create a city was offense 
enough to the envious. Only 
McLoughlin’s poised disposi- 
tion saved his last years from 
bitterness; but by the better 


pass his last years 


unpaid de 
aries coulc 


people he was loved to the end. 
That house is today one of the 
national shrines for thousands 
who yearly visit the Pacific. 
Did Whitman save Oregon? 
The legend has gone down in 
mission annals and school his- 
tories for half a century that 
he did. If you mean, did he 
by his famous overland ride in 
the winter of 1841-42 rouse 
New [tngland and the Middle 
West to the value of the Pa- 
cific Empire, so that immigra- 
tion came in floods, he did save 
Oregon. If you mean, did he 
save Oregon from the machi- 
nations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and England, he did 
not. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany never at any time could 
get the backing of the British 
Government, either to buy Cali- 
fornia for its bad debts or 
Alaska from the Russians. 


The mountain panoramas of the 


a feature. 
rough-hewn floor, worn thin by padded moccasins, by pompous 
of distinguished foreign visitor, by airy footfall of the 


nad carried as King at Fort Vancouver. 


ire endlessly 


Pacific Empire 
a characteristic view of the silvery summit of Mount Shuksa 
lodge. 


seen from the window of 


There you can see the old 


ing food and shelter. “Sir,” the 
to McLoughlin for orders, “the 


YOUTHFUL GIANTS OF THE FOREST 

Among the really venerable forest giants of Washington these splendid 

trees would rank as mere striplings. However, for youngsters only five 

years old they are doing very well. The two trees in the center show 
eighty feet of trunk and measure six feet in diameter. 


varied and always thrilling. 
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They discouraged 
every move Sir 
George Simpson 
suggested for ex- 
pansion west of 
the Rockies, where 
they knew their 
charter did not ex- 
tend. 

As usual, it was 
a combination of 
circumstances 
forced final issue. 
Settlers were pour- 
ing past the Whit- 
man’s Walla Walla 
mission now in 
thousands, in such 
myriads they  al- 
most ate the mis- 
sions out of food; 
and when they 
came to Fort Van- 
couver destitute 
and famished amid 
autumn.  fainse 
taxed the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s 
hospitality to its 
limits. Bastions 


This is 


a rnountain 


were filled with cot beds and pelts flung as mattresses on the 
floor. McLoughlin stood bareheaded in the slashing rains direct- 


story goes of one clerk running 


bastions are filled.” 
“Put beds on the counters and on the warehouse floors.” 
All night clerks and servants toiled in the pelt of rain receiv- 


ing the destitute newcomers. 


“Sir,” shouted the clerk, 
running to the tall, white-haired 
figure in the rain on the docks 
swinging his lantern and point- 
ing this way and that with his 
cane, “every nook and cranny 
is full to the roof.” 

“Put up tents in the court- 
yard,” directed McLoughlin. 

And all the next week, Mc- 
Loughlin and his clerks dealt 
out food and clothing from the 
Company shelves to save the 
settlers, taking only on their 
books the I. O. U. of penniless 
people in payment. These flood 
tides of immigration continued 
to 1846, when McLoughlin re- 
signed. It was not for helping 
the settlers he was forced to 
resign. It was because of these 
settlers’ debts on which he 
would neither force payment 
nor interest charges. How 
could he? There were no courts. 
The silent pressure of refusing 
credit would have caused star- 
vation. 

But how did the Indians re- 
gard these floods of immigrants 
with their squeaky wagons and 
herds of horses and cattle com- 
ing down the Walla Walla to 
the Columbia? Delaware Tom, 
the Dartmouth graduate, who 
found himself a man without 
a country or a race, came 
sneaking to McLoughlin at 
Fort Vancouver. “Weren’t 
settlers bad for fur trade?” 
The sinister hint carried its 


(Continued on page 60) 
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LD TOKELEBO was dead in his little thatched hut in Begassi 

and the natives of Fergusson Island were in mourning for the 

last of their great fighting chiefs. 
Fergusson is the largest of the islands of the D’Entrecasteaux Archi- 
pelago, to the east of New Guinea, and its people today are quiet and 
peaceable along the coast. What goes on among the mountain peaks that 
rise so abruptly toward the skies in the center of Fergusson no one 
knows. There the natives are savage and unconquered and the white 
man has not found it worth while to try to tame them. 

Word of the death of Tokelebo came to us late one afternoon as 
we sat on the veranda of ‘Big’? Harrison’s plantation home, and he 
at once declared that we must attend the funeral the following day. 

“If they revive the ancient rites and ceremonies, it will be well worth 
seeing,” he said. “For another thing, the season has been rainy, the 
gardens poor and my supply of yams nothing worth mentioning.” 

Sir Algernon, fresh from London, deliberately affixed the only known 
monocle in New Guinea. “What I should like to know is the con- 
nection between yams and a native funeral, Harrison.” 

The planter smiled mysteriously. “Wait and_ see. 
me tell you about Tokelebo.”’ 

The dead chief, it developed, had ranked high among a people who 
once had been. about the most savage and warlike of all the island 
tribes. He it was who had outwitted and defeated the fierce little can- 
nibals of the Dobu Straits at a time when they were masters of all the 
waters thereabout. He had killed and captured so many enemies that 
his tribe was able to conduct a wholesale business in human flesh with 
their less daring friends as customers. Tokelebo, too, had subdued 
all the tribes surrounding his own on Fergusson and compelled them 
to act as a buffer between his people and the savages who frequently 
came down from the mountains on raiding expeditions. 

Only the white man had vanquished him and even to him Tokelebo 
did not entirely yield. To the end he had held himself aloof, living in 
the primitive fashion of his ancestors and upholding with a rod of iron 


Meanwhile, let 


THE FUNERAL RITES OF A CANNIBAL CHIEFTAIN | 


Bidding Farewell to a Brave Warrior’s Spirit—The Fantastic Rituals of a Begassi Funeral— 
How a Cannibal’s Wife Mourns Her Husband—Generous Rewards for Noisy Lamentations 


By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR 
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A SOUTH SEA ISLAND POTATO 

The South Sea Island yams, which sometimes grow to amazing 

proportions, are tropical members of the potato family. This 

particular specimen, a gift to the white mourners at Tokelebo’s 

funeral, weighs sixty pounds, which is a good deal more than 
the weight of the young Begassi who stands beside it. 


the traditions that set him apart and above his subordi- 
nates, so that none might sit down in his presence or 
approach him except upon their stomachs. At least two 
score women had been wives to him, as many as seven- 
teen of them simultaneously, but as age crept upon 
him and his need of gardens and wives to cultivate them 


NATIVES IN A BEGASSI VILLAGE 


[he villages along the shore of Fergusson Island are tightly knit social communities in which men and women each do their respective share of the 


lecessary work. 
nusly, clothes are a minor problem. 


Gardening, fishing and the generous cooperation of a fruitful tropical climate provide most of the necessities of life. 


Obvi- 


The houses with thatched roofs are easily constructed from the material provided by the surrounding forests, 
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A ROYAL. GUEST 


Himself a chief, this stalwart fellow has come to attend the 
last sad rites and obsequies which precede Tokelebo’s eternal 
sojourn in the Begassi paradise. He brings with him a frivo- 
lous and playful companion, but it is evident that his own 
conduct will be marked by profound solemnity. 


shrank the number had decreased and at his death he had 
boasted‘only one and she a young and comely maiden able to do 
all the work he required. 


Tokelebo, we learned when we arrived in his village early 
the next morning, had been ill only three days. A sorcerer had - 


been called in; but his massaging of the dying man’s body and 
his incantations had been futile. The chief himself had ordered 
him to desist, saying his time nae ccome and he had no wish 
to live, anyhow. 

Nevertheless we found his bieed: kin inered in his hut and 
loudly calling upon his spirit. to return. These relatives, Har- 
rison explained, found it hard to distinguish between uncon- 
sciousness and death. They were taking no chance of being 
humiliated as they had been-on another occasion when a sup- 
posedly dead man had twice revived. 

The first time he had come to during the mourning cere- 
monies and asked for a drink of water. Later he had relapsed 
into seeming death again and eventually been borne to his grave. 
But as “he was being laid in it he had ‘roused again and de- 
manded_ bananas, saying he was hungry: ‘Whereupon his dis- 
gusted ‘relatives had quit the village and hidden in the bush 
until assured he was really dead at last and would “shame” 
them no more by interrupting his own funeral. 

Tokelebo, however, stayed dead. His kinsmen built beneath 
his hut a sloping platform and upon it the body was placed. 
The widow, garbed in her finest grass skirts and loaded down 


clothes. 


“their own to the display. 


TRAVEL 


ADORNING HIS BRIDE 


Obviously, this attentive husband has an eye for the smart detail in women’s 
With the finesse of a Parisian dressmaker he arranges the last string of 
beads so that his wife may make the proper impression at Tokelebo’s funeral. 
Among the Begassi a funeral is a social ceremony of the greatest importance. 


The mourning is followed by a magnificent feast. 


with ornaments, lay beside it and screamed and sobbed herself 
into a state of exhaustion. All about the hut were stacked 


“the dead man’s possessions—spears, bows, arrows, shells, neck- 


laces, carved things of a black wood resembling ebony, heirlooms 
and sacred drums and so on—and lest the showing be deemed 
not great enough for so great a man the relatives had added 
These same relatives had brought 
also the choicest of food from their storehouses and the fattest 
pigs in order that no one might go unfed at the feast which 
would follow the funeral. 

Abruptly the funeral got under way. Those who claimed 
relationship to Tokelebo jammed themselves into a group about 
the body and sat down upon the ground. In a semicircle a 
short distance away the other villagers and friends also sat 
down. We white men, four in number, crawled upon the plat- 
form in front of a hut across the street of the village and let 
our legs hang over the edge. 

The head sorcerer of the Begassi arose and, ‘chanting, ad- 
vanced to the body and with a sharp bit of obsidian cut off a 
lock of the dead man’s hair. Still chanting, he anointed it 
with cocoanut oil and passed it to a lithe young kinsman, who 
agilely climbed, or rather “walked up,” a nearby palm and 
deposited the lock in a high crotch of the tree. Until the 
memory of Tokelebo should grow dim, relatives would take 


_ the lock down and oil it at intervals that gradually would grow 


farther and farther apart until some day the matter would be 


fade from their minds. 
Meanwhile the widow 
had resumed her wailing. 
Other women joined in 
and some of them slashed 
their skins with sharp 
stones or gouged wounds 
in their bodies with point- 
ed sticks. | Apparently 
many of them were in- 
sincere mourners, for 
they did not sit among 
the relatives and _fre- 
quently interrupted their 
lamentations to talk to 
each other and often to 
laugh, as at some joke. 
Harrison explained, 
when I commented on it, 
that their pretended grief 
was to a large part in- 
spired by the fact that if 
it were noticed by Tokele- 
bo’s sons the mourners 
might expect to be re- 
warded by gifts, par- 
ticularly the cherished 
betel-nut, which, chewed 


A BEGASSI LONG-BOAT 


with _lime, produces a Brightly painted prows hung with gaudy trinkets and feathers adorn the graceful long canoes of the Begassi. The 
mild intoxication. islanders display amazing skill in navigating these unsteady boats through high seas. 


WALKING UP A TREE 
i 

Until the memory of the valiant Tokelebo grows dim 

the high branches of this coconut tree will be the rest- 

ing place for an oiled lock of his hair. The agile natives 

seem almost literally to walk up and down the long 

trunks of these trees. 


Suddenly Harrison threw back his head and from his lips burst a howl that . 
for volume dwarfed all the rest. ‘‘A-o-o-u-w!’ he bellowed. 


Sir Algernon, next to him, almost fell off the platform and with a startled 
gasp of “My oath” fumbled wildly for his monocle and, on the third attempt, 
screwed it into place. 

Again and again Harrison raised his voice in that mournful, ear-splitting 
howl. “A-o-o-u-w! A-o-o-u-w! A-o-o-u-w!” 

I glanced at the natives. They had turned their heads to see whence that 
horrible yell was emanating and upon their faces was mingled surprise and 
approbation. The ensemble—Harrison with his howls, Sir Algernon’s monocle 
and gaping mouth, the faces of the astounded natives—was so ludicrous that 
I became convulsed, and Downing, the fourth white man, seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy. When he dropped his face into his hands and his shoulders began 
to shake I was compelled to do likewise lest the natives take offense. 


Then I became aware that between howls Harrison was speaking to us. 
“A-o-o-u-w !” he bellowed, then in a lower tone: “Quit laughing, you blighters, 
or I’m sunk.” “A-o-o-u-w! Take that thing out of your eye, Sir Algy, 
or—A-o-o-u-w !” 

Quit? It- was impossible. Inspiration came to me. I lay back upon the 
platform, pillowed my head in my arms and gave way to laughter. In a moment 
or so Downing had followed suit and Sir Algernon, infected by us, was doing 
likewise and eventually Harrison himself was forced to join in our hilarity. 
Momentarily I expected a spear or an arrow to pierce me or to feel a club 
crushing my head. It was some minutes before any of us was equal tothe 
ordeal of straightening up and wiping away the tears of hilarity. 

By then the widow, supported by other women, was being half-led, half- 
carried, into the chief’s hut, from which her wails. came thereafter only at 
intervals. 

Four stalwart men among the relatives now arose and put upon their shoulders 
the platform upon which rested the body of Tokelebo. They moved out into 
the middle of the village street and stopped beside several bundles of small 
sticks that had been piled there. The sorcerer advanced, broke open one of 
the bundles and selected a stick. He held it poised over the body, spoke sharply 
and tapped it against the body. After a moment he tossed the stick aside and 
picked up another. Over and over the act was repeated while all eyes remained 
fixed intently upon the body. 

“The ancient ordeal by sticks,” Harrison explained in a low tone. ‘For each 
villager there is a stick, for each village a bundle. He is calling the name of 
every man, woman and child and taps the body with the stick that is named 
for each. If the body moves, that person has caused the chief’s death by 
sorcery.” 

The process threatened to last a long time. We quietly left the platform, 
slipped behind the hut and lit cigarettes. 

“Did you ever hear of a body moving?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Harrison replied. “It’s happened many a time. It’s been a custom 
for generations to stage the ordeal by sticks if the dying man has not named 
anyone he suspects of having killed him by sorcery. They’re not so positive 
nowadays, but there was a time when no death was natural to them. Always 


The Begassi build their houses upon stilts because the 
is comparatively peaceful. 


a man died because magic had been practised 
his own sorcerer had not been strong enough 


AN IDLE HOUR ON THE VERANDA 


streets are flooded in rainy weather. 


-_" 


plored hills in the interior. 


“And the accused—what happens to him?” 


“Formerly he was killed on the spot. 
relatives sit in judgment together, fix as heavy a payment in 
food, ornaments, weapons and so on as they think the traffic 
will bear, and collect it by force or beat up the accused indi- 


vidual. Few of 
them resist. They 
pay up and are 
thought of none 
the worse after- 
wards, for they 


have wiped the 
slate clean by mak- 
ing amends.” 
Relatives had 
dug Tokelebo’s 
grave beyond the 
village limits. We 
went ahead to in- 
spect it—an oblong 
hole three or four 


feet deep with a 
shelf along one 
Sid cla tsi ot 


woven palm leaves 
had been used to 
line it. At the foot 
a fire had been 
laid, ready for the 
touch of a flame 
created by the fric- 
tion method used 


man would hesitate to go in a power boat. 


against him and 
to overcome it.” 


Now the dead man’s 


TRAV EL 


Nowadays life in the coastal villages of Fergusson Island 
Not long ago, however, these natives were as fierce and bloodthirsty as their savage brothers who live in the unex- 


by primitive people the world over. A pile of freshly cut poles 
and other palm mats lay beside the hole. 


From the village renewed wailing came to our ears. Presently 


the grave. 
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In one of these fragile canoes a single Begassi will fearlessly navigate high seas on which a white 
The outrigger attached to this canoe gives it stability. 


the relatives appeared and in their midst the men upon whose 
shoulders rested the platform holding the body. 
no delay in laying the body upon its right side on the shelf in 
The poles were used to barricade it into place in 


There was 


that position. Bas- 
kets of cooked 
food were laid in- 
side the grave that 
the soul might not 


hunger upon its 
Out nGiy, wrarnd 
Tokelebo’s _ prized 


weapons and orna- 
mentsandthe 
nose-bone he had 
worn in life, cut 
from a giant clam 
shell and curved at 


each end, were 
placed beside him. 
Mats now were 
laid over  every- 


thing and the earth 
thrown in on top 
of them and beaten 
down with bare 
hands until level 
with the surround- 
ing surface. 
Quickly and 
deftly mats and 
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Pride in his shining necklace of colored beads is evident in the happy 

smile of this youthful Begassi. The boy who had to sacrifice one of 

his fingers to the dead Tokelebo was apparently amply compensated for 
his loss by .a string of just such worthless beads. 


poles then were used to erect a small three-walled hut over the 
grave. It was left open at the foot, where the fire now was 
burning, that Tokelebo’s feet might not grow cold and he thus 
be influenced to get up and wander about. 

The fire, Harrison said, would be kept burning by relatives, 
who would maintain watch beside the grave night and day until 
thetunenalieast 
should end, several 
days later. 

An imposing-looking 
man, a chief I judged, 
now took his stand 
beside the grave and 
harangued the crowd, 
exhorting them to 
blacken their bodies 
still further by the 
use of charcoal, to 
abstain from certain 
things in their normal 
life and, after the 
funeral feast, to in- 
dulge in the purifica- 
tion ceremony of 
washing in fresh water 
and greasing them- 
selves in coconut oil 
and forever after to 
do homage to the dead 
chief by not mention- 
ing his name. 

There was a sudden 
movement in the 
throng and a woman 
was brought before 
him. It was the widow. 
She sat pick-a-back 
on another woman 


en: 


THE KING’S TREASURES 


As proof of the dead Tokelebo’s wealth all his possessions—spears, bows, shells, necklaces 
and heirlooms—were placed on display outside the chief’s hut. 
Tokelebo’s goods might not be sufficiently impressive added many possessions of their own. 
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THE BEGASSI COIFFURE 


The coiffure of the Begassi girl is achieved by smearing the hair with 

honey, leaves and bits of bark. The result is none too attractive and in 

striking contrast to the bushy heads of the other South Sea savages 
and the older women of her own group. 


while others held up her feet. To her the chief reconimended 
that she should mourn genuinely for her husband for a full year; 
that she should not look upon the face of another man or permit 
any men to look at any part of her; and that she should keep her 
body well covered with charcoal. 

When he had finished she was lowered to the ground, and got 
down upon her hands 
and knees. A_ blanket 
of tapa cloth was 
thrown over her, com- 
pletely concealing her. 
The crowd made a lane 
for her and one of her 
women companions 
started off, a stick in 
her hand marking a 
line upon the ground 
which she followed on 
all fours. 

A little knitted vine 
bag, carried by one of 
her attendants, con- 
tained the few trinkets 
she was permitted to 
carry with her. The 
many things she had 
owned as Tokelebo’s 
wife passed to the wife 
of the new chief, his 
son. They were handed 
on just as, with the ex- 
ception of what was 


.. = buried with him, most 
* 


@ of Tokelebo’s posses- 
sions were handed 
on 


No one moved or 


( Cont. on page 48) 


Relatives who feared that 
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MODERN FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH 


Outwitting Disease in Germany’s Delightful Watering Places — Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden and 
Their Brilliant Satellites—Glimpses of Frankfort and Heidelberg 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


This is the sixth article in Robert Medill’s series on modern Germany. 


These articles 


will form the basis for a book which Mr. Medill is preparing for publication in the fall 
under the title “The Towns and People of Modern Germany’—EDIrTor. 


! N America when we visit our spas we generally devote our- 
| selves intensively to the pursuit of health. In Europe the 


watering-places are sought for recreation and amusement 
It has 


quite as much as for the curative effects of the waters. 
never been our custom to “take 
the cure” annually, as they do 
on the Continent; indeed, few 
people here give any thought to 
health resorts. Due to this in- 
difference our healing springs 
have never been made as attrac- 
tive as they are in Europe. A 
vast number of people abroad 
visit the springs and drink the 
waters as regularly as they pay 
their taxes. This habit took 
root back in the time of the 
Romans and has been perpetu- 
ated ever since.- With their 
splendid hotels, attractive parks, 
theaters, orchestras, concerts and 
sports for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of their guests, these 
European resorts have reached 
a stage of grandeur never 
dreamed of by the luxury-loving 
citizens of Rome. The amuse- 
ments which are provided are 
not for the sole purpose of at- 
tracting visitors; primarily they 
are for the entertainment of the 
invalids, for physicians have 
long since learned that the state 
of mind has great influence over 
the condition of the body and 
that cheerful occupations and 
beautiful environment are potent 
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factors in effecting cures. b 
Throughout the length and el 
breadth of Germany these Koomaey 


springs of healing are scattered 
and each resort specializes on 
the cure of certain diseases for 
which its waters are suited and 
enjoys its own established social 
prestige. Happily the springs are, for the most part, found in 
mountain valleys. The consequent beauty of environment ac- 
counts for the almost invariable attractiveness of the spas. Some 
of the bads have developed into resorts of world-wide reputa- 
tion, others are little known outside of the Republic. And while 
the greater of these watering-places may seem, like Topsy, to 
have “just growed,” in reality they are finely organized commu- 
nities possessing very capable administrations that are some- 
times under the control of the State. Indeed, most of the Ger- 
man resorts are State- or community-owned; others are con- 
trolled by stock companies and a few are in private hands. In 
every case the entire resort is in charge of a Kur-Direktor who 
is assisted by a staff of specialists directing the publicity, the 
mechanical and engineering features and the entertainments. 
So important are the mineral springs in German therapeutics 
that a special science known as “balneology” has been developed 
so that the greatest possible benefit may, be secured from the 
waters. This science embraces a study of chemistry for the 
analysis of the medicinal waters, of geology for defining the 
character of the terrain from which the spring emanates, of 
climatology for understanding climatic conditions, and of for- 


The imposing Casino at Wiesbaden is situated in an exquisite park 
and its terrace overlooks peaceful acres and placid lakes 


estry for determining the varieties of trees and plants which 
are best adapted for growing in the neighborhood of the springs. 

Owing to the same relative origin, the common geological 
conditions under which they arise, and the balneological simi- 
larities shown, the curative prop- — 
erties of the various springs are 
to a certain degree the same. 
There are differences, however, 
and some of the spas, particu- 
larly the larger ones, have estab- 
lished their marked specialties. — 
Thus Wildungen is highly val- 
ued for kidney and bladder dis- 
ease; Neuenahr for diabetes; 
Brambach, Eilsen and Kreuth 
for gout and rheumatism; Ber- 
trich, Ejisenach and Mergen- 
theim for obesity; Elster, 
Kreuznach, Langenschwalbach 
and Pyrmont for women’s ail- 
ments; Altheide, Kissingen, 
Nauheim and Oeynhausen for 
heart trouble; Baden - Baden, 
Wiesbaden and Wildbad ior 
neuralgia and joint diseases; 
Ems, Reichenhall, Salzbrunn 
and Soden for asthma and ail- 
ments of the respiratory organs; 
Orb, Salzschlirf and Toelz for ~ 
arterio-sclerosis; sanatoria such 
as Weisser Hirsch, Dresden or 
Buehlerhoehe Baden-Baden for 
general debilitation and diseases 
of the nervous system. 

Neuenahr, the first health re- 
sort which we visited, is typical 
of many similar resorts scat- 
tered’ throughout this part of 
Germany. The town is less than 
seventy-five years old and _ its 
attraction rests entirely in the 
beauty of its environment and 
in its potency for health and 
recreation. Its present life and 
E the permanency of its future 
existence center in a pair of boisterous springs which ascend 
through conduits a fifth of a mile from the heart of the earth 
and exuberantly tumble forth at a temperature of nearly one 
hundred degrees and at the astonishing volume of 150,000 gal- 
lons a day. 

On our first morning in Neuenahr we were awakened shortly 
after seven in the morning by the strains of resonant music. 
Peering from our windows, which overlooked the public gardens, 
we beheld streams of determined people walking briskly toward 
the springhouse, drawn in a common direction as if by a magnet. 
Arising with reluctance, we dressed to the music of the band, 
which plays for the delectation of the drinkers from seven until 
eight-fifteen in the morning, and hurried forth to do our bit in 
keeping the waters from going to waste. One hundred gallons 
each minute must be consumed or flow into the tiny Ahr River 
which, it may be said in passing, needs augmenting. Our duty 
was plain. Seizing our glasses, we joined in. Assembled at the 
spring we found a large number of people standing in line, 
glasses in hand to get their accustomed rations, or strolling 
through the nearby gardens and sipping the waters to the music 
issuing from the band stand. In spite of the unseasonable hour, 
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Neuenahr, flanked by wooded hills, nestles in the valley of the 
tiny river Ahr, not far from the Rhine 


an air of cheer pervaded the atmosphere as the chatting and 
strolling drinkers wandered through the beautiful Kurgarten. 

Having suffered few illnesses in our lives, we were quite 
unfamiliar with the methods used to heal the chronic diseases 
and stubborn disorders that are treated at a spa like Neuenahr. 
Accordingly, we made a tour of inspection, going through the 
courses of the bathing establishments, so to speak, from soup 
to nuts. Traveling endless corridors we beheld every manner 
of bathing, spraying and drinking device known to medical 
science. At the close of our excursion we could box the medical 
compass with ease and talk glibly, if not intelligently, of douches, 
nasal sprays, wind, stream, wave and sand baths, inhalations 
and emanations. We saw sufficient towels and bed linen to cover 
the Ahr from its source to its mouth and enough tubs to bathe 
an army of invalids, 

Here, as in other large watering-places, there is a palatial 
hotel operated by the resort authorities, a Casino, known as the 
Kurhaus, containing a restaurant, reading-rooms, ballroom, 
theater and a terrace on which an orchestra plays during the 
tea hour and after dinner. At night the tables are occupied 
with people dining, sipping coffee and drinking wine and there 
is no suggestion of a health resort except that the music stops 
at ten o’clock. But even then the curtain of gaiety is not rung 
down for the night. In a small salon provided with tables and 
a convenient bar an orchestra continues its ministrations, and 
here those who are blessed with health and energy spend the 
late evening hours while the invalids sleep. 

This pleasant spa of the Ahr, flanked by its wooded hills, 
seemed to us a place of enchantment after the busy cities of 
the Rhine. We should like to have stayed there in ease and 
contentment, deriving secret pleasure from the abundance of 
our strength with sources of health so near at hand. But in- 
exorable time with its many exactions drove us on. After visit- 
ing the delightful towns and villages of the Ahr we went on to 
the city of Wiesbaden. 

Wiesbaden lies on the edge of the Taunus Mountains which 
protect it from the cold winds of the north and help to give it 
the agreeably mild climate in which it rejoices. Here, even 
more than at Neuenahr, we were impressed with the prodigality 
of nature. The principal springs, of which there are fifteen 
housed within a central pavilion, yield a volume of five thou- 
sand gallons of water an hour, besides which there are eight or 
ten additional sources contributing to the total. These springs 
have been gurgling forth for centuries. The Romans who were 
here early in the Christian era called the settlement Aquae 


possesses an unusually attractive park. 
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Mattiacorum, built a fort for the defense of their frontier, and 
made use of the waters. Pliny, in his writings, refers to them. 
These waters of Wiesbaden which issue from the bosom of 
the earth at a temperature of 156°, contain, so we were told, 
salutary quantities of chloride of sodium. 

Wiesbaden possesses a supreme air of prosperity and ele- 
gance. Its bath houses, for one thing, cost three million gold 
marks to build. Threading magnificent halls of mosaic and 
stairways of marble, you may find your favorite bath whether 
it be Roman, Irish, steam, electrical, hot air, sand, mud or any 
of the lesser breeds. From a theoretical standpoint (because we 
did not try it) the inhalation department was our delight, for 
to sit at ease and breathe in health through air impregnated 
with the mist of mineral water, sulphur, pine oil or what not, 
seemed a great advance in the science of therapeutics. 


Frankfort has preserved its ancient quarter much as it existed. 


centuries ago. Its historic cathedral, rising from the center of 
the old town, is the place in which, for centuries, the German 
emperors were crowned 


In Wiesbaden, away from the fountains of health, you are 
not conscious of being in a health resort. A beautiful city of 
more than a hundred thousand people, wherever you turn you 
find splendid hotels, fine public buildings, parks and promenades. 
Dedicated to the pleasure of the residents is a Casino, one of the 
finest of its kind in Europe, which cost nearly seven million 
gold marks. This Kurhaus has magnificent ballrooms, reading- 
rooms, a theater capable of seating fifteen hundred people, and 
finely appointed restaurants which help to undo what dieting 
and drinking the waters have done. Opera, equal to that sung 
in Berlin, is given in the concert hall of the Casino where a 
royal box was once upon a time reserved for the ruling families. 
Here, too, concerts by splendid orchestras, plays and other enter- 
tainments are held. The Kurhaus is set in an exquisite park 
and its terrace overlooks peaceful acres and placid lakes. Here 
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Heidelberg Castle is situated on the terrace of a wooded mountain »verh 
across which is stretched an arched 
bridge of rare proportions erected in 1786 


city below reposes by the side of the swiftly flowing Neckar, 


you may lunch and dine with the smart people of a dozen coun- 
tries. That the dietary requirements of the spa do not legislate 
against good food and wine is evident, for one of Germany’s 
leading wine experts and restauranteurs is in charge of the 
kitchens and cellars. 


Before the war Wiesbaden was much frequented by Russians, 
and today it misses their former wealth and social brilliance. 
In few respects has the war brought greater changes than in the 
character and numbers of the people who frequent the Conti- 
neital resorts. An immense change has taken place in the 
moneyed classes. Nationalists who once flocked to these cen- 
ters of gaiety are no longer represented save by a straggling 
and less affluent few, while people from other countries are 
sending greatly increasing numbers. 

With Hindenburg’s war chauffeur at the wheel of our car 
we set forth for Homburg, famous among the health and recrea- 
tion centers of Germany. Our way led along the cordillera of 
the Taunus through towns and villages, traversing forested 
slopes, under castles perched on rocky crags, gaining on the 
journey commanding heights from which magnificent panoramas 
opened out. Through mountainous country the roads we fol- 
lowed were filled with beauty but, twisting and turning, they 
gave our chauffeur abundant opportunity to exercise his skill in 
piloting the car. It is true that we were anxious to reach our 
destination without needless delay, but that seemed an inade- 
quate excuse for a demonstration of the ultimate in war chauf- 
feuring. Hairpin turns were treated with contempt and on the 
straightaway our Iron Cross medalist drove as though he were 
carrying a message to the supreme war lord himself. Hinden- 
burg evidently brooked no delay and his precepts were lasting. 


Homburg, before the war, was one of the favorite resorts of 
the English and it drew its foreign patronage largely from the 
British aristocracy. The favorite bath resort of King Edward 
VII, as Prince of Wales he visited it regularly. In his train, 
from England and the Continent, came the fashionable people 
who were fond of gathering where royalty spent its days, and 
the season was a brilliant one. Indeed, so many members of 
the British nobility visited Homburg when the King was in 
residence he once remarked that more of the aristocracy were 
to be found at the Casino than at his court! Unfortunately 
Edward’s differences with his nephew, the ex-Kaiser, ultimately 
caused him to transfer his patronage to Marienbad, much to the 
social and commercial distress of Homburg. 

To provide visitors with recreation or to enable them to gen- 
erate a thirst for the waters, tennis was introduced in Homburg 
many years ago, at a time when the game was almost unknown 
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in Germany and it has now 
become such an important 
part of the resort’s life that 
international tournaments 
are held there. Homburg 
possesses, in addition, a 
golf course, a rara avis in 
the country even today. 
Modern German youth, no 
longer being provided with 
exercise and employment 
in the army, is turning to 
Anglo-Saxon sport. 
the war, giant strides have 
been made in establishing 
football, tennis, boxing and, 
to a lesser degree, golf; 
and some day in the near 
future we may see the 
Germans as __ formidable 
contenders on the interna- 
tional playing fields. 
Frankfort, over the hills 
from Homburg, is a me- 
tropolis of contrasts. In 
the first place it is, with 
its half million people, one 
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of the largest and most 
modern cities in the realm, 
and overhangs the town. The commercially one ‘of out- 


standing importance. In 
the second place, it is a 
fine representation of a 
medieval town. For, ringed about with modern streets, imposing 
buildings and public parks, Frankfort has preserved its ancient 
quarter much as it existed centuries ago. When within the bor- 
ders of the old city you are quite unaware of the throbbing 
modern metropolis a few streets away. 


The transition of Frankfort from a tiny, congested, medieval 
town to a modern metropolis is clearly seen in its present com- 
position. First there was the original community guarded by 
its twelfth century walls and protecting moat which were semi- 
circular in form, one side of the town lying against the river; 
then the so-called “new town,” whose boundaries, extended two 
centuries later in 1333, more than doubled the area of the city; 
and finally the modern metropolis to embellish which, a century 
ago, the walls of the “new town” were demolished and their 
site converted into gardens and promenades. The present city, 
in its ample proportions, completely engulfs the two earliér towns. 

But for all its inferiority in size the medieval town, possessing 
attractions of far greater consequence, has been allowed to re- 
main, a patriarch that kept the faith and is being honored by 
the centuries. Penetrating this labyrinth of narrow lanes and 
winding throughfares, you are as completely lost to the busy 
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vorld which encircles it as though you were in another commu- 
nity. There are gaily frescoed houses lining the streets and 
lwellings whose gabled roofs, in places overhanging the lower 
stories, meet over the narrow passageways and form a canopy. 
There are homes of burghers of olden times—painted, half timber 
structures—which are redolent of the spirit of the past and 
-orners at which you almost expect to see groups of men in 
Joublet and hose. No modern city has a finer or better pre- 
served alistadt than this. : 

You can enjoy an aeroplane view of all this medievalism by 
nounting to the top of the tower ot the cathedral which rises 
in the center of the old section. But you must have a stout 
heart and dogged endurance, for the climb is one of nearly 
three hundred feet. You are rewarded, however, because you 
look down on the city far below, and over its gables and steep- 
roofed houses to the River Main nearby, which bounded the 
ancient metropolis on the south. The river is a busy artery 
with its bathing pavilions and its shipping, for it is navigable 
by vessels of good draught, Frankfort being less than twenty- 
five miles up the Main from its confluence with the Rhine at 
Bingen. Beyond the network of picturesque streets below you 
see the newer city, its promenades usurping the place of the 
ancient ramparts, its broad streets with their fine shops and 
imposing buildings, its tree-clad squares and the houses of the 
citizens. The cathedral itself is contemporaneous with the ear- 
liest days of the city, antedating the houses which cluster about 
its base. It was founded in 852 by Lewis the German and the 
present building dates, in part, from 1235. 

After leaving Frankfort we journeyed to one of the most 
celebrated of Germany’s romantic towns. Like Venice and Car- 
cassonne and Seville, Heidelberg is one of those places whose 
virtues have been so universally extolled that you are apt to 
approach it for the the first time almost with bated breath. We 
expected to see a town of gabled and half-timbered houses with 
painted facades, an ivy-clad castle perched inaccessibly on tree- 
embowered crags, university buildings as mellow and exquisite 
as those at Oxford and Cambridge and round-capped students 
walking arm in arm about the streets.. In short, a typical medie- 
val city guarded by a castle which overhung the houses below. 
Yes, the musical comedy play and: its romantic settings must 
shoulder the responsibility! As a matter of fact, we saw nothing 
of the kind. Instead we beheld a town, set picturesquely by a 
river, intersected by a very long street, houses of relatively 
modern origin, a castle, in ruins, situated halfway up the wooded 
mountainside, a university with scattered buildings of simple 
demeanor. Thus does imagination outrun reality and prove 
oftentimes a false and misleading guide. This is not to say 
that Heidelberg is necessarily a disappointment; but that the 
Heidelberg nestling snugly on the banks of the Neckar may 
not be the Heidelberg you have conjured up.in your mind. For 
all that, it may be none the less interesting. 


Owing to the city’s destruction bythe French in 1693. few — 


buildings of the past remain and its houses are neither very 
old nor of, special picturesqueness. The, principal part of the 
town following a long main street is contained in a narrow 
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The famous wine cask which reposes in a cellar of Heidelberg 
Castle has a capacity of more than two hundred thousand bottles 
of wine. 
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Heidelberg Castle possesses qualities of brutal strength and archi- 

tectural refinement. As a complement to its beautiful buildings 

which surround a great central courtyard, there are massive walls, 
beetling turrets and titanic bastions. 


strip of land which parallels the river for more than a mile, 
terminating at a point just below the castle. On a little square 
in the middle of this attenuated network of streets stand the 
buildings of the university, gray and undistinguished. Distant 
less than five minutes’ walk the swiftly flowing Neckar runs 
like a millrace between wooded slopes which rise on either 
side and cradle the city. A bridge, erected, in 1786, spans this 
river in eight graceful arches, a structure of rare proportions, 
and beyond it, on the other bank, villas rise on the hillsides. 
From that side of the river the view of the city, over the arched 
bridge in the foreground, with its cluster of steep-roofed houses 
huddled on the narrow ledge of ground, punctuated by the towers 
of its churches and dominated by the massive castle framed 
against the dark green mountain is one of unusual attraction. 

During the college term the city is crowded with students, 
for the university has an enrollment of nearly three thousand. 
This illustrious seat of learning has traditions deep rooted in 
the centuries and it is little wonder that its graduates are proud of 
the distinction of being numbered among its alumni. Founded 
in 1386 by Elector Rupert I, after the Reformation had swept 
Europe, it became the chief Reformed center of learning in 
Germany. It possesses a magnificent library of four hundred 
thousand volumes and more than ten thousand manuscripts, 
papyri and ancient documents. 

The student life of the University is an omnipresent feature 
of the city’s life. Crossing the old bridge, turning to the right 
and mounting the hill, you come to the Hirschgasse and the 
students’ tavern where the famous dueling encounters take place. 
The dueling place of the students, far from being a medieval 
building with courts and galleries, for nothing in Heidelberg 
runs true to form, is, instead, a simple frame house entered 
from a veranda. The plainly furnished rooms on either side of 


The Trinkhalle at Baden-Baden, framed by graceful trees and 

shrubs, is one of the most graceful structures in the world of 

German watering places and is dedicated to the useful function 
of housing and serving the waters. 


the entrance serve as a café. Upstairs, reached by a wooden 
staircase, are the apartments where, for more than a century, 
the encounters have taken place and the doctors have attended 
the wounded, Bare, unadorned, furnished only with a few tables 
and chairs, nowhere is there the atmosphere of the days of 
chivalry. The apartments dedicated to the contests are rarely 
without their devotees. Much time is spent in practice; often- 
times the students begin as early as six o’clock in the morning. 

That dueling is and has always been officially prohibited is 
well known. owever, probably fifteen hundred of the Uni- 
versity’s three thousand students engage in the sport in order to 
gain the much coveted scars and secure admission to the various 
fraternities. A contender for university honors must engage in 
six duels, at least. Recently, under the Republic, a stringent 
regulation against dueling has been issued by the authorities ; 
but a custom so thoroughly intrenched will be eradicated with 
difficulty in a land where tradition is so great a fetish. 

The duel of the German university is different in substance 
from that implied in our acceptance of the word. The contest- 
ants, armed with sharp, slender swords with blunted ends, stand 
in a fixed position facing each other, the student spectators 
forming a circle about them. [Eye, ear and throat guards and 
shoulder pads protect the duelists from serious injury. The 
action of the combatants is almost entirely that of a wrist move- 
ment, because the position of the body never. changes, the aim 
being to reach the opponent’s head with the edge of the rapier. 
A duel consists of forty rounds and in each round six strokes 
are dealt. The sword is held above the shoulder and must not 
be dropped during the play under penalty of a foul. Very 
little latitude is allowed in the arm movement, except to the 
wrist. It will be seen that the master duelist is the one who 
possesses the quickest eye and the most dextrous wrist. One 
student has lasted through seventeen duels with only one 
slight cut. 

Cuts about the head and face are the worst wounds the duel- 
ists receive, and in an adjoining room doctors are in attendance 
to sew up the lacerations. That blood flows is evident from 
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the appearance of the dueling room. The chairs against whi 
the contestants stand and the much-worn wooden floor, whi 
for a hundred years has been the dueling ground, are dark with 
gore. But what are the blood and pain of the wounds compared 
to the honor that accrues to the duelists! Not only do the stu- 
dents delight in their scars, but their parents are filled with pride) 
in a manly encounter that carries out the traditions of the family) 

The castle is, of course, the greatest treasure of old Heidel- 
berg. Longfellow wrote that, “Next to the Alhambra of Gran- 
ada, the Castle of Heidelberg is the most magnificent ruin of 
the Middle Ages.” This is extravagance of praise and, probably, 
from the citadel’s sheer magnificence of size, mass and architec- 
tural refinement it is justified. For Heidelberg is not only a 
Schloss of rare magnitude but its situation on the terrace of a) 
forested mountain, commanding a view of the town and river 
and of the wooded heights beyond, is one of exceptional beauty. 7 
To me it has not the romantic situation or the mellow, defiant, 
medieval beauty of Eltz in the Moselle Valley or the Wartburg 7 
in the Thuringian Forest. It is unique, however, in possessing” 
the qualities of brutal strength and architectural refinement and_ 
it seems to prove that a castle can be rugged and mighty, yet 
graceful and of abounding comfort. 


At Heidelberg castle the world’s most monstrous wine cask 
has survived all the vicissitudes of war and time. This famous 
Heidelberg Tun, which has a capacity of more than two hun- 
dred thousand bottles of wine, was constructed in 1751, the last 
of three great casks, the first of which was erected in 1591. ! 
The rare vintages of the Schloss, of course, were kept elsewhere © 
in the cellars, but into this stupendous barrel was poured the | 
common wine of the country for the use of the retainers of the 7 


castle and for the refreshment of the populace at entertainments ~ 
and festivals given by the Electors. | 
Baden-Baden, our next stop after leaving Heidelberg, carries © 
the double cognomen to distinguish it from the Badens in Austria — 
and Switzerland. This famous health resort nestles in a deep 
valley surrounded by spurs of the Black Forest. The summits 
of the hills are capped by castles, designated old and new, al-— 
though the “new” citadel dates in part from the fifteenth century. — 
Baden is a garden city. Beyond a few short business streets — 
of conspicuous neatness, bordered by imposing buildings, there 
are no thoroughfares with monotonous rows of houses. The 
villas are set amid patches of lawn and gardens and the streets 
(Continued on page 62) 
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/ e Baden-Baden is a garden city. Be- 
y Pe sides its famous park through which 
runs the tiny river Oos, it possesses 
J a great formal garden with statuary 

(7 and clipped hedges. 


ALONG AMERICA’S EASTERNMOST SHORE 


The most easterly corner of America, where the shore of Maine lies close to Canada, is a peaceful region remote from the turbulent modern world. 


The tip of the jagged rock in the left-hand picture is the easternmost point in the United States. 


Canadian-American boundary line. 


The white pyramid is a marker to determine the 


Fishing and farming, carried on in accordance with the most venerable traditions, are the principal occupations in 


this isolated section of Maine. 


PeemHeEST HAST IN ‘THE UNITED STATES 


A Journey to West Quoddy Head—Odd Encounters in Maine’s 
Hinterlands—Some Typical Old-Time Yankees 


By EARLE DUFFY 


liar”’ The speaker, a bulging man in an unpressed suit 
and a drooping black felt hat, smirked genially as he im- 
parted this information to me. 

The man spoken of, clad in overalls and jacket which had 
been reduced to a robin’s egg blue by many washings, shoved 
his dinky little cap still farther back on his forehead. His little 
blue eyes narrowed perceptibly but a smile lurked on his lips as 
he retorted: “That gent there is only the customs inspector. 
Believe me or not, but West Quoddy Head is the farthest east 
point in this here United States!” 

“West Quoddy Head, my eye!” broke in the customs inspector, 
“you know durn well when President Taft came up here they 
stood him on Todd’s Head and he said in his speech that he was 
a standin’ on the eastern tip o’ this country. Seems to me he 
said if he faced around his back would be turned on every one 
o’ his fellow men.” 

Silence followed this reminiscent remark. Not a sound was 
heard save the muffled hum of the stubby, double-decked, gaso- 
line launch’s motor. The rick-rack coast of Maine changed in 
contour slightly as the boat nosed its way through the Bay of 


e ) ZOU can’t believe nothin’ that fellah tells you! He’s a 


Fundy from the little village of Eastport perched on Moose. 


Island to the still smaller community of Lubec on the mainiand. 
Across the bay the bright sunshine held full sway over the green 
and blue island of Campo Bello, a Canadian possession. Here 
was one corner of America that was shining in the glory that 
comes only early in the morning. 

A few minutes before I had stepped from the queer little 
“Jerkwater” train that had brought me from the main line junc- 
tion, an hour’s journey away. My eyes had been filled with 
smoke from the short-necked smokestack of the engine, for the 
passenger coach was attached directly to the tender. After some 
few minutes journeying I learned on investigation that the 
smoker, the second and last car of this slightly hump-backed 
train, was more free from smoke than the car in which the use 
of tobacco was prohibited. 

But the journey had been entertaining. Myself a westerner, 
from the Far West, not that Middle West referred to as the 
West by the untraveled easterner, found keen delight in spying 
the occasional pine tree which poked its spire through the masses 
of deciduous trees flanking the winding steel rails. I had plenty 
of time for observation, for either through fear or because of 
orders from his superiors, the engineer slowed down the bumpy 
train perceptibly at curves—and curves were plentiful. 

At the station of Eastport I transferred to a three-cylindered 
cab and I was on my way to Passamaquoddy Bay, a mile or more 
distant. © Thinking to rouse the passive driver I asked: “How 
do you spell Passamaquoddy ?” 

“P_g-s-a-q-o- —No, that ain’t it.” Slowing the bouncing car 
down he began again, “P-a-s-a-q-m- —I guess I can’t spell it. 
I ought to be able to though. I’m a Red Man.” 


oh ar 


“A Red Man!” I exclaimed, scrutinizing his features which, 
true enough, were rough hewn, but not by any means of an In- 
dian cast. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Passamaquoddy tribe. Have our own lodge 
building, too.” 

My discomfiture at discovering that he was a lodge man and 
not an Indian was hidden by our clattering arrival at the pier, 
not a neatly timbered affair but one of haphazardly placed piling 
and boards. I unlimbered myself from the weatherbeaten auto- 
mobile and paid the driver the half dollar which he hesitatingly 
asked for after he had surveyed my two voluminous bags. 

My arrival on board the ship Lubec was accomplished with- 
out ceremony—in fact, a little ceremony would have been ap- 
preciated for two huskies wrestling with large barrels and boxes 
of supplies nearly caused me to lose my balance on the single 
gangplank placed ten feet above the swirling salt water. 

The comparative silence was broken by a piercing blast from 
the Lubec’s whistle. The engineer lit his pipe and pulled gently 
on it for a few moments. 

“Say, you,” he suddenly broke out, looking directly at the cus- 
toms inspector, “why don’t you gimme a job? I’m tired a 
workin’ on this ol’ boat.” 

The customs inspector eyed the grizzled mariner with kindli- 
ness. “How long you been on this boat, Jim?” he at last queried. 

“Twenty years and three months,” was the ready reply. “Time 
I was tryin’ somethin’ else.” Jim puffed away with a little more 
vigor. The tiny room filled with corn cob pipe smoke. “Wall,” 
he drawled as he rose to his feet, “I gotta look at the engine.” 

As the engineer left the cabin the customs inspector turned to 
me, “Poor old Jim. He’s been a goin’ to quit this here job for 
the last ten years. ’Bout once a month he gets on a tantrum to 
get a land job. But he ain’t gonna do it. The sea’s got him. 
He'll die on this boat.” 

Jim returned, beckoning to me from the doorway. “See that 
island just ahead which ain’t a bit more’n a couple hundred 
yards long? Wall, that little hunk o’ land cost Uncle Sam over 
a half million dollars. The Canadians swore that Pope’s Folly 
was their’s an’ Uncle Sam swore it wasn’t. An’ Uncle Sam won 
out, though it did cost him a pile o’ money.” 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a liar?” exclaimed the voice of the 
customs inspector over my shoulder. “The government went to 
a lot of trouble to find out where the channel was because the 
boundary line is supposed to follow right down the middle of 
the channel. The Canucks said the channel was on the far side 
of the island and we said it wasn’t. After spendin’ a lot of 
money for surveyin’ and surveyin’ again, they found that the 
channel was on the east side of the island. Nobody gived a 
whoop about the island. What do they call it Pope’s Folly for? 
Why, that durn fool Pope built him a good log cabin there and 
after he moved over from Lubec he got a jolt that woke him 

i (Continued on page 56) 
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to the Heart of 


“ OING over Niagara 
Falls in a_ barrel 
has now no terrors 

for me; the memory of two 

wing-slips and a_ vicious 
tail-spin has been made 
more vivid; the experience 
of being fired from a tor- 
pedo tube is not unimagin- 
able—for in His Mayjesty’s 
mai! boat /sis, I have wal- 
lowed and plunged through 

a forty-eight-hour Mediter- 

ranean cyclone, from Brin- 

disi to Port Said.” 

If you are under the impression that the Mediterranean is al- 
ways a polite and docile body of water read the description ot 
the insane voyage of the /sis, which opens William Beebe’s new 
book, “Pheasant Jungles.”* The story of how a bewildered 
naturalist was almost literally hurled into the gateway of the 
East is a thrilling introduction to a fascinating book. 

“Pheasant Jungles” is an account of Mr. Beebe’s experiences 
in his Oriental search for unusual specimens of the pheasant 
—a quest that led him to Ceylon, Burma and the Himalayas, 
through the Malay Peninsula and finally into the depths of 
Borneo, where he lived with the head-hunting Dyaks. 

In this new book, which differs somewhat from his previous 
volumes, Mr. Beebe writes with the vividness that has always 
characterized his 
work. His gifts 
as a writer never 
fail him. He can 
evoke the atmos- 
phere of the jun- 
gle and describe 
the daily life of a 
small coastal vil- 


The flying lemur of Borneo, a veritable 
living parachute, can spread its wings 
of skin and sail through the air for 
many yards. A strange hybrid among 
animals, the lemur is a distant cousin 
to moles and shrews but its diet is 
vegetarian and its home is in the trees. 


lage in Ceylon 
with equal skill. 


He can write of 
the pheasants of 
Kinchinjunga and 
his experiences 
among the savage 
Dyaks of Borneo 
in a way that 
shows his under- 
standing of men 
is as profound as 
his knowledge of 
nature. There is 
uniform  distinc- 
tion in this book, 
whether it deals 
with Tibetan hill- 
men or water 
buffalos, with the 
magnificent 
beauty of the 
es consists exclusively of ants. 
*“Pheasant Jun- 

gles,” by William 
Beebe; $3.00. G. P. 
Putnam and Sons. 


THROUGH ORIENTAL 
HINTERLANDS WITH A 
GREAT NATURALIST 


Along Perilous Trails in the Himalayas—From Wild Burma 
30rneo—The 
Armored Anteater. 


A REVIEW 
By ROGER LORING 


THE ARMORED ANTEATER OF BORNEO 


One of the most extraordinary of Borneo’s wild creatures is the Pangolin or armored anteater. 


At night they emerge from their underground homes and set out in 
search of an ant-hill into which they cut their way with their powerful knife-like claws. 
and bites of the ants are powerless against the Pangolin’s sticky serpentine tongue which sweeps them 
up by the scores. The Pangolin does not fear the marauding beasts of the jungle. 
armored body into a tight ball he is invulnerable 


Curious Habits of the 


Himalayas, or the psy- 
chology of the Oriental ser- 
vant, with the rhythmic, 
sinuous dance of the Malays, 
or the queer habits of the 
armored anteater of Borneo. 
lo an apathetic reader who 
has never dared to venture 
beyond the comfortable con- 
fines of civilization Mr. Bee- 
be can give the thrills that 
are found in the pursuit of 
bird and beast in the most 
isolated parts of the world. 
Mr. Beebe’s career has 


The natives of wild Burma use 
poisoned arrows the tips of which 
have been smeared with aconite or 
tetanus germs. Knowing nothing 
about germs these people have discoy- 
ered that an arrowhead covered with 
certain kinds of dirt can cause death. 


been a succession of contrasts, and contrast gives this book much — 


of its interest. From the tropical life of Ceylon we are taken 
to the gigantic mountains north of Darjeeling, where the natural- 
ist pursues his multi-colored quarry in the shadow of Mount 
I'verest. Through this section devoted to his experiences on 
the summit of the world sweep the invigorating breezes that 


have passed over the perpetual snows of inaccessible mountains. — 


The descriptions glow with the color of brilliant high-altitude 
plants and flowers, and they are fragrant with the perfumes 
of rhododendron and deodar. 

In the high Himalayas Mr. Beebe saw Halley’s comet light 
the heavens, and he has captured some of the wonder of that 
spectacle: “The Hillman and I squatted on our heels and gazed 
at Halley’s comet. 
I knew he was 
looking at it, for 
I could see noth- 
ing of him—his 
tousled mat of 
hair and his rags 
merging with the 


grass about us. 
In a minute he 
turned his face 


tuward me and it 
shone dully in the 
sickly green light. 
I could see him 
without taking my 
eyes from _ the 


the Cheshire cat, 
he softly melted 
fF Om yet ey 
again; and now 
when I looked di- 
rectly toward him 
he still remained 
invisible. We sat 
motionless for 
some time. I did 
not know his 
thoughts, and I 
could not put 
mine into words. 
When, at mid- 
night, one looks 
across five ranges 


Coy- 


ered from head to foot with tough scales, some of these animals are fully six feet long. Their diet 


The stings 
When he rolls his 


comet. Then, like © 
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HOME IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Though they live in filthy, vermin-infested homes amid snow-covered mountains and perpetual cold the Tibetans seem to be immune to suffering and 
privation. They have a gift for laughter and a joy in living which the hardest labor cannot entirely dampen. In the isolated yak villages the women 


can scarcely be distinguished from the men for all are clothed alike in layer upon layer of battered, dirty cloth. 


The homes are flimsy, temporary 


structures badly adapted to the severe climate 


of Himalayas, lighted by the silver and starlight and the dull 
green of a great comet, thoughts become emotion, inarticulate 
and without simile. 

“One registers even the absurd details, which are often the 
most vivid mental aftermath of a profound emotional crisis; my 
little red notebook from the basement stationery store in Vesey 


of their ears. 


e Lishao women of 
rma wear numer- 
; large hoops of 
ten copper wire 
ng about their 
roks:) “The tiny 
vies carried incloth 
idles on the moth- 
’ backs wear gaudy 
»s decorated with 
sJis and bright tas- 
sels. 


The women in the semi-Chinese village of Sin- 
Ma-How, far in the interior of Burma, wear 
huge cylindrical bars of silver in the lobes 
These ornate ornaments are in 
striking contrast to the poverty and squalor in 
which most.of these people must live. 


Street was standing on edge in the stunted elephant grass. 

“I seemed to rest upon the very summit of the world, while 
beneath me, file upon file, the ghostly minarets of tree-tops 
sloped steeply into the translucent darkness. The stars were 
brilliant, and the luminous cloud of the Milky Way softened 
the shadows. In the East the great train of the comet was 
drawn across the sky like a second 
milky way. At the apex the head 
glowed with a pale green glare. It 
was the comet, rather than the stars, 
which etched into the blackness of 
night. I watched it with a con- 
centrated fascination almost hyp- 
notic. Here was I in the twentieth 
century, gazing on this splendor ot 
the heavens—a solitary scientist in 
the heart of this great wilderness of 
tumbled mountains. There came 
vividly to mind the changes which 
had taken place in the affairs of men 
since last its train brushed the earth. 
The continent of Asia was then all 
but unknown, Japan was a hermit 
nation of Mongolian islanders, Italy 
was not then a kingdom, the flag of 
Mexico flew over Texas and Cali- 
fornia, not a mile of railroad had 
been built in Europe, the telegraph 
and the Origin of Species were un- 
heard of. Then I thought of the 
importance of eight rupees, and the 
affairs of the outer world sank into 
insignificance. My momentary dream 
passed, for an insistent call, a mys- 
terious, metallic double note, came 
from the deodars; a sound which 
was always to elude me, but which, 
during this and following nights, 
from dusk until dawn, was to become 
a constant background of soft in- 
sistent rhythm.” 
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ture as confusing to t 
scientist as is his gene 
appearance to the laym 
In common with oth 
toothless or nearly toot 
less devourers of ants, 
pangolin has usually be 
classed with armadill 
and hairy anteaters. B 
his structure is so pec 
liarly pangolinian, an 
the absence of fossil rel 
tives so complete, that hi 
has finally been assigné 
to a special order of hi 
own—Pholidota. 
“Throughout the day 
of violent sunshine 
tropical downpours nd 
one of the host of pango 
lins ever shows: himself 
but in the dusk of eve 
ning the round, shingle 
ball stirs in its under 
ground chamber, unrolls 
stretches, and the eart 
gives up its race of scal 
anteaters. They com 
forth timidly—hesitatin 
long at the entrance of th 
burrow before daring t 
shuffle forth on their ques 
for food. The lizard ap 
pearance is, as | have said 


In the great mountain valleys of the Himalayas the isolated villages of the hillmen are reduced to infinitesimal pro- sanhe 2 oo eae 1 a 
portions when they are viewed against the background of the gigantic hills that surround them. On this tiny farm SEMIDLaNCE. ne = =—Nenne 
in the valley of Jumna the cattle can be seen treading out the grain which is strewn within inclosures of stone. Ot the deep-sea diver 

recalls the helmet of the 


After penetrating far into the villainous hinterlands of wild medieval knight; yet one is intended as a protection against a 
Burma, where he lived in thick jungles, or in the squalid vil- yielding liquid, the other to withstand the blows of metal. Inj 


lages of the superstitious hill folk, Mr. 
Beebe turned southward, and, still in PF 
search of the brilliant bird, he went 
through Malaysia and finally to that most 
interesting of equatorial lands, the island 
of Borneo. 

There are many memorable passages 
in the chapter which is devoted to 
Borneo, but perhaps the most vivid is 
the description of a stirring war dance 
by an extraordinary young Dyak dancer. 
The picture of this powerful and grace- 
ful savage whirling, swaying and leap- 
ing beneath a circle of dried human 
heads to the weird music of tom-tom and 
reed-flute will remain in every reader’s 
memory 

Much of the interest in this book lies 
in the odd and delightful accounts of 
strange creatures that form a part of the 
narrative. Mr. Beebe can always give 
any living creature an almost human 
fascination. Here, for example, is his 
ridiculous majesty, the armored king of 
the anteaters, the Pangolin: 

“Hidden deep beneath the surface of 
the ground in the Bornean jungles are 
thousands of great rentile-like creatures, 
some fully six feet long, covered from 
nose to tail-tip with a complete arma- 
ture of scales; lizards in appearance, 
mammals in truth,.orphans in relation- 
ship. The first pangolin I ever saw my 
Dyaks and I dug out of a burrow near 
camp. The name sounds more like a 
musical instrument than an animal, but 
in reality it has been twisted by Anglo- APPRAISING THE DAYS, CATCH 


Saxon tongues from the native takjiling. In the seacoast villages of Ceylon the return of the fishing fleet is the great event of the day. 

Under his armor of scales the pangolin The catch is spread out upon the sands of the beach so that the shrewd traders may appraise its 

Giaceale anteake } bodil worth and pass judgment on its imperfections. Then it is auctioned off with great rapidity. A clever 
eae rT conceals a bodily struc- purchaser will single out the finest fish from the group and know instantly their real value. 
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unborn pangolin the 
les are little more 
n a mass of felted 
irs, which harden aft- 
birth. 
“The world of night 
o which the pangolin 
ters is a world of con- 
t and fear; there is 
od in abundance, fruit, 
rries, mice, sleeping 
ds at hand, or there 
ee hosts of larger 
eatures to be overcome 
d devoured. But the 
aly one asks nothing of 
ese. Peace to go his 
ay, a populous ant-hill 
id a burrow to which 

return—this plumbs 
e depths of a pango- 
’s desire. His armor is 
pr defense alone, his 
1uscles impel no of- 
ensive blows, his pow- 
rful claws are only his 
nplements of trade, the 
icks of a sapper and 
liner. 

“The last heave of my 
aovel rolled my pango- 
n out upon the forest 
oor as inanimate as a 
lacier-worn boulder in 
New England field, or 
ke some gigantic mal- 
ormed pine cone. There 
was absolutely no vul- 
ierable point of attack. 
\ rounded back dwin- 
lled gradually into a 
ong tapering tail, with 


A CEYLON FISHING BOAT AND ITS SCAVENGER CREW 


As soon as the fishermen desert their boats, crows descend upon the rigging to await their chance 
to sweep down upon any toothsome morsels that may be left upon the beach. 


boat carries a heavy outrigger. I 
sea and beached on log rollers laid out on the sand. 
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THE WAR DANCE OF THE DYAKS 


To the weird music of throbbing tom-tom and reed flute the skillful Dyak dancer performs the most intricate and 


fascinating of war dances. Whirling, swaying and leaping he weaves a bewildering pattern of difficult and graceful 

poses. As he goes on he increases the speed of his movements until at last he falls to the ground, breathless and 

exhausted. The instinct for warfare is born in these savages and it finds one of its most spectacular expressions in 
the barbarous frenzy of these war dances. 


part of a hind leg to fill up every inter- 
vening crevice. The tail muscles were as 
rigid as steel. Even with the spade and a 
Dyak’s sword as leverage hardly an inch 
of the perfect circle could be disturbed. 
From the jaws of a leopard the scaly ball 
would have slipped harmlessly away. 
“Left quiet for five minutes, the only 
sign of life was the lifting of some of the 
leaf-like scales of the hip. One imagined 
that there might be eyes beneath; in such 
a strange creature any weird distribution 
of the sense of sight would be credible. 
This raising of the scales proved to be 
in the nature of a trick, an invitation to a 
waiting enemy. Any attempt to seize one 
of those tempting lifted scales resulted in 
disaster ; like the jaws of a steel trap they 
snapped down with such force as to bruise 
the finger cruelly, or actually to pinch off 
a bit of flesh. One’s enthusiasm for scien- 
tific investigation in this direction was 
satiated at one trial, which was also suf- 
ficient to prove Bergson’s theory of hu- 
mor and laughter applicable to Dyaks as 
having its basis in cruel lack of sympathy. 
“If the second setting of the scale trap 
in the succeeding few minutes remained 
unsprung, the next sign of the evolution 
of the pangolin was the gradual drawing 
forth of his head, always with his fore- 
paws held tightly across his face just be- 
low his eyes, like a boy cheating at blind 
man’s buff. The little dull eyes looked 
around, then the long, mobile snout came 
into play with its much keener sense of 
(Continued on page 66) 


The Ceylon fishing 
These boats are driven directly in toward shore from the open 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLET# 


STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


travel and exploration, ta furnish tis members informa- 
ssorke for the betterment of transportation factl- 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH 
Oper. ta create and promate interest in 


tom om travel and secure comcesseoms for them; to 
ties, ta arowse publuc taterest tm the comservatan of our wsturah resources, the preservation of historic 
National Parks and plasgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bord life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beauttful, 
safe and aitractme; ond ta establish a closer relationship with the 
peaples of the world wx order ta secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Sutheng Fiza 
SOUTH AMERICSY AFFAIRS 
Lt S Rewe, 
Dex eatne(oemeral, Pax Smee 
Uncen. 


MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS 


s Be: membership must he 
cab. Oc ccastonally mens- 
hear dimes through other 
channels and this camses trouble amd de- 
lay. Remittances must be made to the 
club and cannot be accepted im any other 
av. 


‘ 
1 
t— 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


At this seasom of the year many mem- 
hers go to them summer homes and faul 
te motify the secretary that their addresses 

a result they fre- 


hawe beem chamged. As 


quently fal to recenwe other copies Of 
Tasver. All members are requested to 
notify the club about amy changes im ad- 
dress before the tenth of the month. 


RATE REDUCTION 


The Administration of the Norwegian 
Government Railways announces the rates 
im effect om the railways and chief auto- 
mobile routes of Norway have beem re- 
duced by am average of twenty per cent 
(20% ) 

A similar reduction im hotel rates has 

also beem made. 

Tourist visa will hereafter be granted 
on payment of $270, this visa to be ob- 
tamed of Norwegian Consulates between 
May 1 and September 30: 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Many travelers m England this summer 
will be amxtous to attend the Shakespeare 
Memortal Festival which will be held at 
Stratford-upom-Avon from July 11 to Sep- 
tember 10. The Repertotre Company of 
the Memortal Theater will produce one of 
Sbakespeare’s plays every evening at 
etght o'clock durimg this period. 

Tt will be remembered that the famous 
Memortal Theater at Stratford-wpon- 
Avon was destroyed by fire im March, 
1926. Gowermors of the theater have 
converted another building into a2 tempor- 
ary theater im which this summer's per- 
fommances will be held. In the meantime, 
@ subscription is mow being collected im 
England and America and other countries 
to build another theater im memory of the 
great Elizabethan poet. A substantial 
sum of money has already been collected 
and the cultured people of many nations 
are generously helpimg to provide funds 
to restore the Shakespeare monument. 


sites, the deoclapment af our 


and all movements that witlee travel 


ADVISORY BOSED 
EXEQPEAN AFFAIRS 
Hechert Adame Gihhors 
Nena O. Winter 
Sic Pulig Gitte 


EUROPEAN CALENDAR FOR JUNE 


Jome 1. England: The Dethy Race at 
Epsom. : 
Germany: Fourth German Industries 


Fa'r opens at Dresden. 

fume 3. [taly: Festival of the Madonna 
defla Lettera, Messina. 

France: Fete Dieu, 

Sixth Fair at Orleans. 

Germany: Frohnlechnams fest. 

Great Britain: King’s Birthday ob- 
served, 

june 4. Czechoslovakia: Fourth Inter- 
national Acronautical Exhibition opens at 
Prague, 

England; Eton Day at Eton College. 


June 5. Belgium: Rotary International 
opens at Ostend, 

Denmark: Grundlowsdagen, 

England - British Legion Sixth Con- 


ference opens at Queens Hall, London. 

France: Fourth Exhibition and Fair 
opens at Angers, 

Germany: Shepherd's Day 
burg-ob-der-Tauher, 

leeland < Constitution Day. 


at Rothen- 


ftaly; Pilgrimage to Monte Vergine, 
Avellino, 

Ninth International Sample Fair at 
Padua. 

Poland: Celebration of 60th Anniver- 


sary of Falcon Association at Lwow, with 


Gymnastic Exhibition, 

Russia; International Fair opens at 
Bale, 

June 6. Italy: Constitution Day, 


Sweden: Flag Day. 

Austria: Peasants’ 
Caverns, 

Germany: Peasant’s Ball in the Nebel- 
hohle Caverns near Lichtenstein, Wurtem- 
burg. 

Performance of “Der Meistertrunk” at 
Rothenherg- ob-der-T auber. 

German Geographical Day at Karlsruhe. 

England; Morris Dancing at Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, 

Bowls Tournament at Eastbourne. 

June 7. Belgium: Pilgrimages to Hal. 

Germany; Exhibition of Chemical Ap- 
pliances opens at Essen. 

June 9. Danzig: Meeting of Great 
Lodge of “Guttemplers” (German). 

June 11. France: St. Amable’s Day at 
Marsat. 

ftaly: St. Barnabas Festival at Milan. 


Hungary: International Regatta on the 
Danube, Budapest. 


3all in the Adelsburg 


TRA: 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor 
Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


Sweden: Choral Festival at Stockh 
June 12. Belgium: Trinity Sus 
Procession of the Lumecon, Mons. 
Pilgrimage to Walcourt. j 
June 13. /taly: St. Anthony of Pa 
celebration at Rome. 
June 15. France: International San 
and Colonial Fair opens at Bordea 
Fete of the Savoyard Costume op 
Annecy. 
June 16. France: Corpus Chea Fe 
val of the Sacred Heart at Marseilles 
Spain: Special Corpus Christi Ca 
at Toledo, 
Italy; Special Corpus Christi Carmi 
at Perugia. 

June 17. England: Cookery Exhibiti 
opens at Manchester. ’ 
June 18. Switzerland ; International 
sociation Congress for Protection | 
Industrial Property at Geneva. a 

Ireland; Proudstown Park Races, N 
van, b 

Danzig; Fifth International Spring Fa 
Opens, 

June 24. /taly; Midsummer Day Fe 
tival in Florence. 

Norway, Sweden; 
Festivals, 

France; Exhibition and Fair opens a 
Bourges. 

June 25. Switzerland: Beginning of 
International Rowing Regatta, Lucerne. 

June 26. Spain; St, John’s Eve celebra- 
tion at San Sebastian, q 

Sweden; Congress of Internationa 
Chamber of Commerce opens in Stock 
holm. 

England: Annual Statute Fair at Per- 
shore, Worcestershire, 

France: Grand Prix at Paris. 

Jugoslavia; International Fair opens at 
Ljubljana. 

June 27. France: Cycling Gymkana at 
Chatel-Guyon, 

June 28. Austria: Eve of St. Peter; 
famous pilgrimage to Mariazell leaves 


Vienna. 
1300th celebration of Ye 


_« 


Midsummer Day 


England ; 
Minster opens, York. 

June 29. fieky St. Peter's; ie 
of relics at the Lateran, Rome. 

Switzerland; Annual wrestling match 
at Schupfheim, 

Total eclipse of aun visible im Northern 
Scandinavia and Lapland. 

England; Henley Regatta opens, 

June 30. /taly; Beast of Our Lady ¢ 
the Graces at Benevento, 
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“ASK ME 
ANOTHER” 


(See Page 177 of the Book) 


What Ocean Liner Holds the 
Speed Record for a Trip Across 
the Atlantic? 

“THE MAURETANIA...in 
4 Days, 10 Hours, and 41 


Minutes.” 


In the middle of the Atlantic how can you 
satisfy a craving for fresh brook trout from 
Paris, or fresh English strawberries and 
Devonshire cream? 

By taking the precaution to book on the 
MAURETANIA, 

Where will you find Burke’s Peerage and 
the Social Register promenading over the 
bounding deep? 

On the MAURETANTA. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR THE SEA-GOING SMART SET. 


Why do the travel-wise among the really 
smart invariably cross on the MA URETANIA? 

Because she has quite that correct London at- 
mosphere . . . Her food is delectable . .. . Her 
luxurious staterooms have beds and private baths 
. . . Her service is perfect. 

What ship will land me quickest in France, 
and Paris? 

The MAURETANTIA sailing for France and England 
on June 15th, July 6th, July 27th, Aug. 17th. 


Gu NA Ree Et NE 


See Your Local Agent 


BELG TX SEVEN 
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“Ah, I see. You publish books. Well, 
what sort of books?’ 

“Oh, general books,” I reply; and the 
curious layman who has put the question 
is as much mystified as ever. 

What, then, are general books? And 
what is the business plan of a general 
publisher? Let me see if I can frame an 
explanation that will be at once illuminat- 
ing and reasonably accurate. 

In the first place the term “general pub- 
lisher” may be taken as indicating a man— 
or rather an organization—intent upon 
supplying that segment of the public which 
is interested in non-technical literature 
with books—the best books possible. Al- 
most at once I find that my attempt at a 
definition is misleading, for there are any 
number of text-books which are of interest 
to the public at large, and any number of 
general books are adopted as texts. Still, 
within certain limitations, the rule holds 
good. 

Books of general interest: Novels. 
Novels light and novels serious. Novels 
which attempt analyses of social problems; 
novels calculated (too often without justi- 
fication) to set right problems that have 
vexed the world; novels whose raison 
d’étre is simply to entertain. Biographies 
—of great men, and of men not so great, 
whose characters or actions have caused 
the world to take cognizance of their ex- 
istence. Biographies in the modern man- 
ner—or in any other manner so long as 
they are interesting. Travel books, books 
of essays, books of criticism, books on 
popular science, popular philosophy 
(which, begging your indulgence, is not a 
science), popular anything. Practical 
books—how to build a house, a garden; 
how to play tennis or golf or bridge. One 
could go, indefinitely, into further subdi- 
visions. 


* *K KX 


From the foregoing it will be readily 
appreciated that the publisher of general 
books, to be successful, must combine the 
salient characteristics of Gautama Buddha, 
the all-seeing, Dr. Sigmund Freud the— 
more or less—all-knowing, and Argus. To 
possess at least a little knowledge of every 
subject in which the public is likely to 
be interested is important. To apply this 
knowledge in an attempt to meet the pub- 


lic’s demands is the Alpha and Omega of 
publishing. 


Book News 
from 


The Brick Ftouse 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET ~~ 


The problems of an editor in building 
up a balanced list are manifold. Take, for 
example, the mystery or detective story. 
Thousands upon thousands of these are 
sold each year and the publisher who in- 
cludes a good mystery writer on his list 
may count himself fortunate. 

Now a good mystery writer is a rara 
avis and, as a consequence, is much sought 
after, for his books sell steadily year in and 
year out. The late Isabel Ostrander, 
whose mysteries were published at the 
Brick House, was one of these. Her 


PAUL GREEN 
Winner of The Pulitzer Prize for the 
Best Play of the Year 


many novels won for her an ever-increas- 
ing public whose growth was only checked 
by her untimely death some two years 
ago. It is our task, now, to fill the gap in 
our list with one or more new mystery 
writers who will, in time, come to take 
Miss Ostrander’s place. But it is one 
thing to appreciate such a need and an- 
other to fulfill it. During the past year 
the editorial staff has scanned scores, nay 
hundreds, of mystery and detective tales 
without finding one that is worthy (in the 
staff’s opinion) of publication. 

So it goes, Today a creator of mys- 
teries, tomorrow a biographer who will do 
justice to this man or that, the following 
day a sound writer on glandular therapeu- 
tics or on marriage rites among the Pata- 
gomians. The way of the general pub- 
lisher is a hard one, 


To a Brick House author has come the}] 
greatest honor that can be conferred), 
upon an American literary man. Paul 
Green, author of Lonesome Road, The) 
Field God and In Abraham’s Bosom, has?! 
won this year’s. Pulitzer Prize for drama 
for having written the last-mentioned play.) 
In Abraham’s Bosom, a tragedy of Negroy 
frustration, is Mr. Green’s first full-lengthy 
play and was produced successfully by they 
Provincetown Players early in the year 
To our congratulations for Mr. Green we 
add, not too modestly, a slight pat on out 
own backs for having realized, long before 
a prize committee had passed its verdict 
on to the world, that the young southerner 
was a playwright of great ability—not to 
mention genius. 

ye eee 

We have arranged with Arthur D, 
Howden Smith, whose life of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, founder of the family fortune, 
we shall publish in September, to follow 
this book a year later with a biography 
of John Jacob Astor. The Vanderbil 
book—we have just received the com- 
pleted manuscript—is, in addition to being 
a fascinating study of one of our greatest 
financial figures, an important contribu- 
tion to American history. Unless we have 
miscalculated widely it will be one of the 
most popular biographies of the year. 

While on the subject of biography it 
may be well again to call your attention 
to Harold Lamb’s life of Genghis Khan, 
the great Mongol conqueror, which finally 
has come off the press after several delays. 
I know of no more interesting figure in 
the world’s history than that of Genghis 
Khan, the herd boy who lived to possess 
half the earth. Most of us think of him 
vaguely, coupling him with Attila and 
shrugging our shoulders in civilized dis- 
taste at the mere idea of his barbaric 
hordes overrunning the world; but Gen- 
ghis Khan was more than a mere con- 
queror, He was the first strategist of his 
time, a lawmaker whose code still obtains 
in many quarters of Asia, an organizer 
of extraordinary ability, Alone of all the 
great leaders was he able to hold his do- 
minions, and to pass them down to his 
sons and grandsons, The great Napoleon, 
when confronted with the failure of his 
own attempt at setting up a dynasty, 
thought of those stalwart generals, the 
sons of the Mongol Emperor, and said: 
“I was not so lucky as Genghis Khan.” 
As, indeed, he was not. 
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The Land of Thrills 


j 4 See beauty. Where travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and 
touring are enjoyed to the utmost 
because— 


It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool 
from April to September—the climate is in- 
vigorating. 


In South Africa you find modern civiliza- 
tion and colorful native life. Beautiful botani- 
cal gardens, game reserves and primeval 
forests 


Towering mountains, the spacious veldt, up- 
to-date cities, mighty waterfalls, babbling 
brooks—Kaffir Kraals. The great modern gold 
and diamond mines. The thrilling barbaric 
warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable 
to travel in South Africa—The Land of 
Rhodes, Kruger, Botha and Rider Haggard. 

The S. A. Government Railways are inter- 
nationally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
convenience; dining and sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet “It Is Summer 
There” or send 12c (to cover postage) 
for illustrated travel literature 


South African Tourist Bureau 


Bowling Green Offices: 


Broadway, New York City 


Beautiful Camp’s Bay, Cape Town 


BENARES— on the river 
Ganges, the principal Holy 
City of the Hindus. Said to 
have been founded about 
1200s eG: 

This great, impressive city 
of early Buddhistic worship 
will be visited during our 


The Hindu’s Holy City 


WOR De CRE TSE SU BR EME 


On the specially chartered Cunarder 


FRANCONIA 


From New York Jan. 7 
to May 31, 1928 


The most remarkable organ- 
ized world voyage ever under- 
taken. Send forour unique Map 
and the Story of the Cruise. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


LOS ANGELES 
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TORONTO + MONTREAL 


VANCOUVER 


OF INTEREST TO 


TRAVELERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


When ROOSEVELT went 


to SOUTH AMERICA 
He Carried A-B-A Certified Cheques 


(ye of the first to appreciate 
the safety and convenience 
of certified bankers cheques for 
travelers was Theodore Roose- 
velt. On his famous South 
American expedition in 19]3- 
14 he carried A-B-A Certified 
Cheques. 

Wherever you go 
can guard against 
loss or inconven- 
ience by carrying 
these official travel- 
ers cheques of the 
American Bankers 
Association. 


you, too, 


This Book Free 


WhenyoubuyA-B-A Chegnes 


rates in banks, hotels, shops 
and ticket offices in all parts of 
the world. They are better than 
gold because they afford com- 
plete protection against loss or 
theft. U. S. Government cus- 
toms officials accept them at all 
ports. 

A-B-A Cheques are the only 
certified travel 
cheques that enjoy 
universal accept 
ance. Yet they cost 
no more than ordi- 
nary travel funds. 


11.000 banks advise 


A- B - A Cheques for use abroad your bank will their use. 
4 rs . give you 2 copy of Garry ae" 
are recognized and  Franck’s, “All About Gaing Get them from 
= Abroad,” a Brentano book 
acceptedatfavorable — sold in bookstores « $1.00. your bank. 


Better Than Gold 


This chegne is certified by BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. Agent for the issuing 
banks, and is the only authorized travel cheque of the American Bankers Association 
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A Festival of Fire to 
Shinto Gods 
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COMES 


lo ly 


AY geisha 

girls dance 
to the tinkle of strange 
sounds. Brown litile men 
—like bronze Buddhas 
reborn!_—sail their sam- 
pans. Wooden getas clat- 
= acrossw oodenbridzes. 

“mghtingale floors™ 

= Mich? Honew. anji sing 
their tender melodies. 


Its a dream come io life - .- 
the Orient stepping out of a 
delicate and fascmatins fan! 
And is a Camadian Pacific 
Limer that makes ii areality- 
The voyage is 25 unforzet- 
table as the land of mystic 
beauty. There is the charm 
of happy playicliows -.- GE 
recreation im deck games. 
dancing and swimming par- 
ties... of cheerful_ comfort 
able accommodations venti 
lated for the tropics. 


Just 19 days te Japan from Vae- 
couver ... teaching at Vaciera. 
Then Shanghai and Hons Konze 
And the veluptmonus Spanish 
beauty of Mantle. waththe sayy 
colored dress of the Filipme 
women makine the Bona Chita2 
garden of swaying flowers ._.with 
the native houses built on stilts or 
im trees _.. with a mare of canals 
eiceeeal by bridges. Waite 
now for descriptive booklets. 


Palatial Faupress Liners 
Gross the Pacific in 10 Days 


Always carry Canadien 
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SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Via HAVANA and PANAMA 


A new vacation thought Panama Canal 

. . and back to New York in 18 days 
Golden days at sea on fine oil-burning ves- 
sels, especially built for tropical travel, stop- 
ping at Havana with its atmosphere of sunny 
Spain. Then the Canal Zone with its bath- 
ing, fishing and golfing. 


ESSEQUIBO, June 16 


AND 
EBRO, July 14 


Calling at Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso. 


Apply: SANDERSON & SON, Inc., 
26 Broadway, N. Y., or any travel agent 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


551 Fifth Avenue at 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


CPaios of ownership is never so 
confidently felt as when you 
become the possessor of luggage by 
Crouch & Fitzgerald—builders of 
Bench-Wrought Luggage for Service 
as well as Beauty since 1839. 


KIT BAG of selected hidehand-sewed 
ona steel frame. Fullleather lined, Solid 
brass trimmings. Comfortable handles. 
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A corner in the dining saloon on the great MALOLO 


urn Diamond Head looms tawny- 
hued in the sunshine above a sea swirling 
with color—the coast of California is only 
four days astern. A fairy vision, the Isle of 
Oahu comes out of the sea thirty-six hours 
sooner than it should be expected. 

The great Matoro—largest and swift- 
est steamship ever built in the United 
States—has accomplished this modern mir- 
acle of the Pacific. A~ giant yacht, she 
glides across the sea with almost unbeliey- 
able smoothness. 

The MAto o is in effect a vast, luxurious 
hotel, swept by gentle ocean breezes on a 
sea as blue and lovely as the sky in June. 
All the comfort—all the luxury—every re- 
finement found only in the most famous 
hotels—all are embodied in this modern 
dream ship, devoted solely to the comfort 
of first-class passengers. 

Bound tight with the romance of the 
Pacific and the development of Hawaii and 
the South Seas is the Matson fleet of nine 
splendid ships. Malolo, Maui, Matsonia, 
Manoa, Wilhelmina, Lurline, Sierra, So- 
noma and Ventura. ‘Thousands have taken 
them down the happy sea lanes that lead 
to romance. 

Frequent sailings from San Francisco— 
seven every month. Regular sailings from 
Seattle, too. Wonderful all-expense tours, 
$270, up. 

Send the coupon to our nearest office or 
ask any travel agency for full particulars. 
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Natson line 
THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 
hawaii 


MAIL THIS 


COUPON TO OUR NEAREST 
Matson Navigation Co, 

Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii. 

Here is 4c in stamps to cover mailing literature especially 
prepared for use in schools. 


_Address 


OFFICE 


Check here { i} 
Check here { } 


1319 Fourth Ave. 
Seattle 


Name 
510 W. Sixth St. 
Los Angeles 


140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


535 Fifth Ave, 
New York 


215 Marke’ Fe 
San Francisco 


or 
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s.s. RESOLUTE /an7-1928 


“QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMERS” 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK 


Cruise on the luxurious Resolute, to the wonderlands of 
the world. The classic, colorful Mediterranean, the Holy 
Land and Egypt, little-known East Africa, mysterious 
India, fantastic China and Japan in cherry-blossom time. 


In 140 delightful days, you cover 37,849 miles on land and 
sea — visiting 63 fascinating cities in 30 chosen countries 
each at the ideal season. All the Oriental Ports of all other 
world cruises plus Borneo and French 
Somaliland. 


One experienced management on ship 
and shore assures flawless execution 
of the cruise program—the staff in- 
cluding expert leaders for shore excur- 
sions, lecturers, hcstesses, entertainers and musicians. 


The Resolute—built for tropical service—is the ideal 
cruising steamer with magnificent public rooms; large, airy 
cabins; sunlit, tiled swimming pool and spacious decks. 


Rates, including shore excursions $2000 upward. 
Descriptive literature will be sent at your request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, iNC., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
574 Market St., San Francisco 


131 State Street, Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


The Funeral Rites of 


a Cannibal Chieftain | Gs 


(Continued from page 31) 


turned to look after her as she 
crawled away. Neither did she 
return to the village. Hence- 
forth she went to live, alone ex- 
cept for some woman friend, in 
the village of her own people 
from which she had been mar- 
ried by the late chief. For a year 
she might be seen occasionally 
crawling around under the 
blanket, her eyes glued to that 
line drawn on the ground by the 
stick in the hands of her guide. 
At the end of her mourning per- 
iod she would be free to do as 
she pleased, her status would be- 
come the same as it was before 
her marriage. 

If his immediate relatives did 
not object on the grounds that 
her presence might remind them 
of Tokelebo she might even re- 
turn to his village or marry into 
it. But her connection with the 
family of the dead chief was a 
thing of the past, to be forgotten, 
and giving her no prestige what- 
ever. Her children, if she had 
had any, would have remained in 
their father’s village, cared for 
by his relatives, and while she 
might visit them she would have 
no claim on them. 

When she had disappeared, 
the crowd returned to the vil- 
lage and Tokelebo’s hut at once 
was torn down, the pieces car- 
ried off and burned, and the 
sand raked over the place where 
it had stood. The cooking pots 
which had belonged to him were 
smashed, his canoes broken up 
and his gardens devastated. 
Nothing that had belonged to 
him personally must be left be- 
hind to remind his people of 
their loss. 

Pigs, sweet potatoes and yams 
made up the funeral feast. 
Everyone gorged and danced 
himself into exhaustion, slept it 
off, and began all over again. 
When the food gave out several 
days later the festivities came to 
an end. 

The dances were not pictur- 
esque. Circles were formed by 
the dancers with their backs to 
the center and their hands 
clasped. The dancers moved 
around and around to a monoto- 
nous chant, the words of which, 
Harrison said, were about birds 
and fish and men and women, 
but the chants contained no ref- 
erence to the solemn event that 
inspired them. The men and 
women did not dance together. 

The men who furnished the 
food for the feast did not take 
part in it. They were Tokelebo’s 
relatives and now they kept 
watch beside his grave. When 
their vigil was ended with the 
conclusion of the feast, they 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Ramble in’ 
Raleighs native land 


It is glorious Devon where 
apple bossoms mingle with 
the salt of the ocean. Where 
the spirits of the mighty sea- 
men of England—Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher and the 
pioneer Raleigh, with ruffles 
and pointed beards, roam 
the historic towns. 

The West Countrie is a 
vast book of charm and 
romance. Its towns are mile- 
stones in British history, 
literature and adventure, 
from the ancient Roman 
settlements to the Thomas 
Hardy and Lorna Doone 
countryside. All this, besides 
many bracing health resorts 
and over 300 golf courses, 
within easy reach over the 
pathway of the Great West- 
ern Railway. 

Thisyear land at Plymouth 
and visit Devon and the 
West Countrie where the 
language, ideals and customs 
are the same as yours. Direct 
lines to London, where at 
7-8 Charing Cross there is a 
special Information Bureau 
for Americans. 


Begin planning now. Send for guide 
No.39 Awith maps and illustrations to 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“GREAT 


WESTERN © 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


a 


Delightful Summer Cruises to 


O Northern and Central Spain! Enjoy 

the summer climate of the northern 
plateaux. Visit Villagarcia, Coruna, Pasajes, 
San Sebastian, Biarritz (France), Loyola, 
Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, El Escorial, San- 
tander. Sail from New York. 


July 29 and September 3 
32 days, inclusive, $450 up, via luxurious 
S. S. “Manuel Arnis.” 


Other sailings to Northern Spain, July 15 
and September 4 via S. S. “Cristobal Colén,” 
and August 13 and September 26 via S. S. 
“Alfonso XIII.” Splendid equipment—moder- 
ate rates. 


Booklet “TIT”? from any travel bureau, or 


Spanish Royal Mail Line Agency, Inc. 
24 State Street, New York 


OUR expensive automobile marks you 

as a man of means, from whom a sub- 
stantial verdict can be collected for in- 
juries or alleged injuries your car may 
cause in an accident. As an owner of a 
high-price car, make sure you have 
enough liability insurance. Our nearest 
agent can tell you if you have enough for 
a man of your means. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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b Mail coupon for picture Folder 4 


du Indian-detour 


The America of Coronado waits for you 
beside this motor trail— 


An enchanted land, where for three days your 
luxurious Harveycar carries you on a personally 
escorted motor tour of ancient Indian pueblos and 
prehistoric cliff-dwellings in the New Mexico Rock- 
ies between Las Vegas, Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 


A new motor link in the Santa Fe cross-conti- 
nent rail journey to and from California. 
Only $50 with everything provided, 
meals, lodging with bath every night 
and motor transportation. 


On the Indian-detour you are still the 
guest of Santa Fe-Fred Harvey in 
every detail of accommodation and 
fine service —Ask for picture-folder. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 
1154-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free picture folder about the “‘Indian-detour”’ and ‘‘Roads to Yesterday.” 
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Come! 


this Summer 
to the 


“CHARMED LAND” 


aker, six 
hours from the heart of Seattle 


A summer day at Mt. 


A Thrilling Vacation! 
S ports? Your favorite recrea- 
tion is here. Motoring, 
mountain-climbing, alpine snow 
sports, surf-bathing, yachting, lake, 
stream or ocean fishing, golf! Make 
Seattle your vacation headquarters. 
Praces To Go? Interesting sis- 
ter cities, like Victoria and Van- 


couver, ‘just across the border’... 
Mt. Rainier... Mt. Baker. . Monte 
Cristo . . . Hood Canal. : . San 


Juan Archipelago... Puget Sound. 

ComrortT? Average summer 
temperature 62 degrees . 5 Who) 
each morning refreshed. 


PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 
To make your vacation complete 

come West over one of four north- 

ern transcontinental lines. See 

Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland 

then by rail or water to Oak- 

land, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 

San Diego. Or, reverse the route 

—come north to Seattle by train 

or steamship. Ask about trips to 

Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


Special low round-trip, summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daily, May 15 to 
Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; stop- 
overs at will. 


Start planning today. Fill in the 


coupon below and receive your copy 
of a booklet which will answer your 
vacation problems. 


: Chamber of Commerce, Room 111, 

: Seattle, Washington. 

: Mail me (free) your 36-page illus- 

: trated booklet describing Seattle and : 
: “The Charmed Land.’ : 


The Funeral Rites of a Cannibal Chieftain 
(Continued from page 48) 


would return to the village and 
then the new chief would take 
possession of the things that 
went with his office and life 
would resume its normal way. 

Many of the things were 
family belongings, however. 
These the new chief would re- 
tain for a brief period, then pass 
on to his next oldest brother, 
who, in turn, would pass them to 
the next. When all the sons had 
owned them for a brief time, 
they would pass to Tokelebo’s 
oldest grandson and down the 
line, to be returned eventually 
to the chief for safekeeping dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

At the grave the relatives 
held counsel and discussed all 
details of the funeral to assure 
themselves that everything had 
been done right so that the de- 
parted spirit might have peace 
and no shame accrue to the liv- 


ing. 
That settled, they waited 
silently for the hour when the 


spirit should depart for Tuma to 
dwell forever. Tuma is one of 
a group of barren islands about a 
hundred miles to the northeast 
of Fergusson. It is the heaven 
of the chiefs. In this paradise, 
there is fine hunting, gardens 
that require no working, every- 
thing that makes for ease and 
comfort. For lesser persons than 
chiefs there’ are lesser paradises, 
Wafolo and Nuamata, the latter 
the place to which those who dis- 
please the ruler of Wafolo are 
banished. No native would think 
of setting foot on any of these 
places, so they are not curbed in 
imagining the pleasures to be 
found there by the departed 
spirits. 

How the hour at which Toke- 
lebo’s spirit departed for Tuma 
was fixed Harrison did not 
know, but it was just dusk when 
abruptly all activities in the vil- 
lage ceased. The feasters left off 
eating, the dancing stopped, no 
wailing was heard lest Tokelebo 
be tempted by the festivities to 


return or go in sadness because 
of the mourning. 
All the natives turned their 


backs upon the beach where, they 
believed, a friendly shark or a 
phantom canoe waited to convey 
the old chief’s spirit away. His 
journey across the sea, we were 
told, would be calm or stormy 
as his life had been good or evil, 
but in any event a rough passage 
was all the punishment which he 
would have to face for his mis- 
deeds. Tuma eventually would 
receive him. 


When the festivities were re- 
sumed we started back to Harri- 
son’s place. One, to us, horrible 
mourning custom was yet to be 
revealed. A boy of twelve years 
or so was the victim and a left 
hand wrapped in bloody band- 
ages of tapa cloth the symbol. 
Early that morning, we learned, 
he had been awakened out of a 
sound sleep, rushed to a gather- 
ing in the village street, com- 
pelled to put his hand on a 
wooden block and submit to the 
amputation of his forth finger 
with a bit of obsidian. Obsidian 
is a bit of volcanic glass. A 
sharp edge was laid against the 
finger and a blow with a wooden 
club neatly severed it at the first 
joint. 

“See what they gave me,” the 
boy said, exhibiting. a necklace of 
beads and shells and seemingly 
content with the bargain. Im- 
mediately after the amputation a 
tourniquet had been applied, the 
hand dipped in hot water and the 
bleeding finger-end wrapped in 
healing leaves. 

This mutilation no longer is 
practised generally, we were 
told, but many old crones with 
missing fingers testified that once 
it was popular, The custom was 
to call for volunteers but no dis- 
grace Was attached to refusal. In 
that event some youngster, a 
blood relative of the deceased, 
was chosen for the sacrifice. In 
the days when every male was a 
potential warrior it usually was a 
girl who was called upon to lose 
a finger and the mutilation was 
a badge of honor and the reward 
things valuable in a native’s eyes. 

We still were to learn the con- 
nection between the funeral and 
Harrison’s depleted supply of 
yams. The planter smilingly told 
us to be patient. The following 
morning our curiosity was ap- 
peased., 

A delegation from the village 
came to the bungalow, bearing 
a generous gift of yams in the 
name of the new chief. One 
weighed sixty pounds, 

“Pay for my howling yester- 
day,’ Harrison explained. “They 
say the chief, just as I expected, 
believes such mourning for his 
father should be rewarded. 
And——.” 

He broke off as the leader of 


the delegation began speaking 
again. 
“My word!” he said _ then, 


“part of these are for you chaps. 
When you were stretched out on 
the platform laughing they 
thought you, too, were giving 
vent to grief!” 
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The Spain of Indomitable Traditions 
(Continued from page 21) 


It was not yet noon, The heat 
outside was a furnace already, 
but I was here within, sheltered, 
and permitted a ection, 
And it see me, while I 
gat there 60 musing, that there 
is a double strength in tradition. 
Virst, the strength which we all 
know, the strength of continued 
names and forms which, though 
become archaic and gro- 
esque, bind the sons to the fa- 
thers,and are,therefore, most re- 
ligiously to be preserved, But the 
second, stranger andmore power- 
ful, more full of body, is that 
strength in tradition which has 
a resurrection about it that 
assures a continuance of life, 
There is a sort of tradition 
which is not a form, nor a ritual, 
name, but a surviving 


they 
DEY 


linfluence; and this (said J to 
| myself) is the abiding strength, 


| promise, 


and earnest of the 
future for Spain. The living 
memory; the things “quae olim 
promisisti ad Abraham et patres 
nostros.” To have such things 


| within one, that indeed is to be 
alive; and those who have them 


not are dead already. 

So I mused in the Cathedral 
of Saragossa the last time I was 
there, As it seems to me the 


past develops, continuous, and 


is alive in Spain; like a seed 
still promising good things, 
whereas in so much of the West 
the seeds have perished. 

I can pay no attention at all 
to those who regard the cherish- 
ing of the past as an arresting, 
or a cramping; a check. Upon 
the contrary, it seems to me like 


| the advantage of a lively mem- 


ory. For you may notice arnong 
men of middle age how most 


of them have grown intent upon 
the anxieties of the moment, or 
the base appetites of the mo- 
ment, and have so become de- 
graded with the passage of time. 
But here and there one man 
remembers not only his boyhood 
but his youth; not only his youth 
but his manhood, and is con- 
tinuous with all he ever was. 
Such is the privilege of the 
Spaniards among the men of 
other nations. Such reserve 
have they for their next advance 
and for their rehabilitation. 
Of the towns in Europe which, 
by the sound of their names and 
by the connotation of them, 
coupled with their remoteness, 
carry glamour, Salamanca is one, 
Such a glamour is commonly 
disappointing in experience. 
Either the place was once 
worthy of the verbal symbol 
which stands for it in a foreign 
ear but has been destroyed by 
modern travel, or it has been 
swallowed up (like Barcelona) 
by the modern industrial de- 


velopment and has but a nucleus 
of strong things standing small 
and half-forgotten in a fiood of 
modern worthlessness. Now 
Salamanca is different from 
these, for it is worthy of its 
name. 

I had always 


but I never had. In the days 


when I wandered on foot over} 


northern Spain as a younger 


man I never pushed so far west. | 
Later the main line to Madrid} 


(which all follow) held me, as 
it does most others. 


press passes it, but does not} 


leave visitors. Like so many 
of the finest things in Europe, 
it is seen from the railway at 


its worst. When I did come 


to visit Salamanca the other day | 


for the first time in my life I 
found it, as I say, worthy of 
all that it had promised. 

The great University of the 
Middle Ages, the rival of Ox- 
ford and of Paris, the dominat- 
ing towers, the characteristic 
saffron stone of the hill—all 
these stand out before you on 
the journey northward from 
the Guadarrama mountains. 

I had not myself the good 
fortune to approach it in this 
fashion, but I shall take that 
road next time I come to the 
city, for it is from the end of 
that road, coming to the River 
Tormes and its ancient bridge, 
that you see Salamanca as it was 
meant to be seen—a pyramid of 
great buildings culminating in 


the towering mass of the Cathe- | 


dral. 
Here, as in a hundred other 


cases, it is from the Roman 
approach that one sees the 
European meaning. The road, 


thus coming upon Salamanca 
northward from the mountains, 
was, and is, Roman. The bridge 
over which that road reaches 
the city (coming in at the foot 
of its low cliff) is the bridge 
over which the Roman armies 
marched—which the Roman 
armies made. Its stones are still 
Roman, and the strength of 
them. 

You may say that all the cen- 
tral and northern famous towns 
of Spain, the towns of the up- 
land, of the plateau (especially 
of Old and New Castile), have 
a note of isolation. They stand 
on great wind-swept open places, 
with only here and there a tree, 


and only here and there, miles 
apart, each from each, little 
groups of houses. But Sala- 


manca has this character more 
strongly impressed upon it than 
(Continued on page 54) 
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desired to see it, : 


I have) 
found that most of those who| 
pass under the walls of the city | 
upon their way to Lisbon leave | 
it unseen; the International Ex- | 
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Great Service” 
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Express couriers and personal 
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has anv other town—this quality 
of loneliness and the surprising 
imprint of a special life in the 
}midst of things unlike itself. 

You come upon Salamanca as 
you might come upon a human 
|traveler in a place where you 
|expected no man. It stands in 
|the midst of what in Autumn 
might be thought a desert— 
|what, even when the crops are 
green in Spring, has a fine deso- 
\lation about it; and that desola- 
‘tion is made the more striking 
| by the line of snow-tipped, rocky 
|heights to the south, which 
bound the vast plains along the 
sky. One would think those 
|plains waterless as one goes the 
|miles across them, but one comes 
|not infrequently upon their 
rivers running in broad trenches 
scooped out of the loose soil, or 
breaking through reefs of bar- 
|ren limestone; rivers. which 
vary in volume from great tum- 
|bles of water when the snow is 
|melting, or after storm, to mere 
tunnels between sand banks in 
the late Summer heat or in the 
depth of the exceedingly cold 
Winters of that tableland. All 
such rivers lend their value to 
the towns upon them. For, 
different as such rivers are from 
our northern broad and equal 
|streams, with their green mead- 
ows, and different as they are 
even from the mountain streams 
of Italy, yet are the Spanish 
towns upon them river towns. 
Toledo is the town of the Tagus, 
Saragossa of the Ebro, Salaman- 
|ca of the Tormes. 

Wherever in the past great 
wealth has been centered upon 
some restricted site, if there has 
accompanied its expenditure a 
civilization of high spiritual 
value and of a fixed, exalted 
sense of beauty, you have the 
works of man in a profusion of 
creative power fixed forever. 
You will see that effect in the 
neglected square half-mile of 
Santiago, crammed with mag- 
nificence, and you see it here 
in Salamanca. 

The University Buildings have 
what all the ancient universities 
of Europe have—a vitality be- 
queathed to them by generations 
of youth. In the private houses 
of Salamanca you see before 
you, in stone, endeavor and ac- 
cumulated effort, an expenditure 
of carving without limit, an at- 
tempt everywhere to leave a 
record, and that attempt success- 
ful. 

But it is the Cathedral, more 
than any other building, which 
gives its soul to the place. And 
in it you may note what is the 
characteristic of Spain—that the 
decay of the Middle Ages did 
not affect (as in theory it should 
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have done) the strength of 
men’s hands nor the justice of 
their vision. 

The ornament is late; the 
piling on of detail is of a sort 
which tourists in the Ruskin 
tradition will call excessive. 
There are experiments in struc- 
ture which are manifestly ex- 
aggerated. Yet the whole is a 
marvel. 

I think it especially charac- 
teristic of the place that in the 
frieze which runs round the 
nave for a total distance of per- 
hape three hundred yards (a 
crowd of little figures, animals, 
and foliage and men, one crea- 
tion from first to last) each 
detail is an individual; just as 
in real creation each living unit 
has its own life. It is not 
enough to say there is no repeti- 
tion; it is rather true to say 
there is infinite variety in unity. 

Also have I seen in the church 
of Salamanca, better than else- 
where, success in the attaining 
of height and its effect in noble 
ironwork. The soaring gates of 
the chapels are as tall as the 
masts of a full-rigged ship. The 
pilasters, colored and even 
(what may seem excessive, but 
on the spot is sober enough) 
gut have almost the effect of 
Beauvais in their ceaseless up- 
lifting of line. Moreover, less 
than in any other Spanish 
Cathedral I know does the Coro 
break the effect of height. 

The Cathedral of Salamanca 
is a splendid edifice from within 
and from without. It has that 
power of using the features in 
its landscape which the men of 
its time gave to every great 
building. It is the true com- 
pletion of the height on which 
it stands, leading up into its 
tower the lines of the hill which 
is its foundation. 

Lastly there is this to be said 
about this old city of Salamanca 
—something which lends a 
peculiar pleasure to the visiting 
of it—that it is not mournful 
in its decay; it is not abandoned ; 
it is properly alive. Its schools, 
which were one of the four 
great groups of the Western 
world, hold not a quarter of the 
youth they once held. 

It does not radiate, as once it 
radiated, its intelligence and 
learning through the West. But 
it is not dead nor even dimin- 
ished in life; it is still the 
great university town, it is still 
a national glory, and, what is 
more important, it is still itself, 
its function is not warped. Its 
value is permanent, its essential 
activity unimpaired, and all this 
is crowned with permanent 
beauty, like a garment, not new 
at all, but never to fade. 
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Farthest East in the United States 
(Continued from page 37) 


There wasn’t any fresh 
water on the whole blob of 
land! You old liar, you!” con- 
cluded the customs inspector tri- 
umphantly turning to the engi- 
neer. 

“Allus spoilin’ a good story,” 
muttered Jim disconsolately as 
he went away hurriedly, for we 
were about to dock at the shaggy 
waterfront of Lubec. 

Sagging, weatherbeaten frame 
structures, of one or two stories, 
with jutting timbered piers, lined 
the shore, 

“Them’s sardine factories,” 
volunteered the customs inspec- 
tor. 

‘Where?’ I _ questioned, 
searching in vain for trim con- 
crete or brick structures. 

“Them old buildings right 
here in front of your nose,” he 
responded with an all-embracing 
sweep of the hand. 

Those weatherbeaten frame 
structures, of one or two Stories, 
jammed helter-skelter together, 
sardine factories! Perhaps at 
that very moment some skinny 
prospector camped in the sage- 
brush of Nevada was eagerly 
munching succulent fish from a 
Lubec tin filled in one of these 
scrubby, saddle-backed shanties. 
I shuddered, thinking of a hur- 
ried lunch eaten only the day be- 
fore. 

Disembarking from the Lu- 
bec was even less of a cere- 
mony than embarking. With a 
bag in each hand I hurried to 
keep out of the way of the 
stevedores, if such they called 
themselves, who for some un- 
known reason were anxious to 
rid the boat of its load. 

The proprietors of the village 
drug store, the lone barber shop 
and the grocery store emphati- 
cally assured me that West 
Quoddy Head was the most 
easterly point in the United 
States. Being that kind of an 
American who delights in saying 
that he has visited every state of 
the Union, climbed the highest 
mountain top in the West, and 
who is a braggart about other 
attainments that really don’t 
amount to much but which are a 
source of satisfaction, I decided 
that I should certainly have the 
pleasure of telling my friends 
that I had walked as far east as 
any person could in the United 
States without getting his feet 
wet. 

After much search and inquiry 
I finally located the only man in 
the entire village who had a car 
for rent. I asked him to take me 
out to “The Head,” as it was 
called, which lay a few miles 
south. He hesitated for a mo- 


up. 


ment and then shyly remarked: 

“It'll cost yuh money. I’m 
pretty busy today and I oughta 
get more.” 

“How much do you want?” I 
urged, anticipating some prohibi- 
tive amount. 

“Dollar and a half,” was the 
blurted answer. 

Within a few minutes we 
were on our way to West 
Quoddy Head over shifting 
gravel roads. At first the road- 
way circled the low-lying shore- 
line but soon we were out in the 
rolling countryside where only 
an occasional glimpse was caught 
of the blue waters. 

Curious as to the life of the 
people in this out of the way 
corner of the United States, I 
asked my tense companion as a 
leading question, how much 
money most of Lubec’s citizens 
earned in a year. 

“Ole Sam McElwy figgered it 
out,” he replied slowly, ‘when 
the school ma’rm asked for 
more pay, ole Sam he told her 
where to get off at. Said if the 
wages of a sardine worker was 
averaged up ’twouldn’t be more’n 
seven dollars a week which 
ain’t but a dollar a day. The 
school ma’rm quit.” 

Seeing that he had my interest 
he warmed up to a subject which 
apparently lay quite close to his 
heart. 

“Do you know,” said he, ‘‘most 
folks what live here are fools. 
Them men and wimmen work all 
day in them smelly sardine fac- 
tories for little or nathin’ when 
they could just as well as not be 
raisin’ blueberries and makin’ a 
lot more money. Gosh, yuh 
don’t even have to weed or hoe 
blueberries. All you have ta do 
is ta burn off a piece of likely 
ground and the next year blue- 
berry bushes cover everything. 
Pick ’em and carry ’em over to 
the canneries and yuh git yor 
money. Pretty soft. But these 
people ‘round here give me a 
pain. They’s been lots of money 
made right in this here neighbor- 
hood with blueberries, but who 
made it? Not Lubec people. 
Nossir! Down easterners what 
come up here with a backache 
and maybe consumption, they 
made the money,” he concluded, 
jerking on the steering-wheel in 
the effort to keep the car in the 
ruts. 

“Do you own a blueberry farm 
or ranch, or whatever you call 
it?” I queried. 

The driver grunted a “no” and 
then lapsed into a silence which 
he did not break until he sighted 
the obscure pathway leading 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Farthest East in the 
United States 


(Continued from page 56) 


from the road to the tip of West 
Quoddy Head. We _ climbed 
through a barbed wire fence and 
broke our way through the tan- 
gled undergrowth which cov- 
ered the feet of sprightly firs. 
Soon we were at the edge of the 
frothing bay. The tide was in. 
Here the shoreline was rugged. 
Leaping waves lapped the base 
of jagged cliffs of some twenty 
or thirty feet in height. I stood 
motionless for a few minutes, I 
was alone, for the blueberry ex- 
pert had gone back to the road- 
way to wait for me. My only 
companions were swooping sea 
gulls. My gaze left the shore- 
line to travel across the broad 
stretch of water to enchanted 
Campo Bello, blue in the bright 
noonday sun, as peaceful as a 
Connecticut ox. In the distance 
a three-masted schooner, dark 
and mysterious, hove into sight. 
For the moment I forgot that 
this was a prosaic fishing boat. 
My imagination took to wings as 
it always does when I sight 
boats, for they appeal to me as 
mountains do to the seaman. 


I roused myself from the 
overwhelming reverie. I soon 
perceived that the most easterly 
point of the shore was right at 
my feet. A white pyramid 
caught my eye. Upon examina- 
tion I found that it was a con- 
crete international boundary 
marker by means of which the 
United States and Canada deter- 
mine the location of the peace- 
ful dividing line—a mighty wet 
one at this point for it floats 
midway between two shores. 


I clambered over the sharp- 
nosed rock which jutted into the 
water. I extracted a worn let- 
ter from an inner pocket which 
bore the letterhead of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, 

lieiecdimes . the most east- 
erly point of the United States is 
the eastern extremity of West 
Quoddy Head. This point lies 
some 2,900 yards farther east 
than the easternmost point of 
Moose Island, on which the town 
of Eastport is located.” 

Water slopped over the toes of 
my shoes. 
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The Pacific Empire of the Northwest 
(Continued from page 26) 


own threat. Would the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company give the 
Cayuses and Walla Wallas and 
Nez Percés arms? McLoughlin 
kicked the fellow from the fort. 

“What did we tell you?” 
Pierre Dorion and Delaware 
Tom and the father of the mur- 
dered boy Elijah and Five 
Crows and the others eager for 
raid went whispering among the 
younger warriors. “First the 
white man comes to trade. Then 
he comes as missionary, then the 
settlers come and seize the In- 
dian lands. They marry our 
Indian girls. Do we marry their 
white girls?” 

The Whitman mission had 
ominous warnings for a year. 
“Leave at once. Come down 
immediately to Fort Vancou- 
ver,” McLoughlin had implored. 

Instead of coming down to 
Fort Vancouver, Whitman sent 
word to the incoming immi- 
grants of 1847 to be on guard. 
The trouble-makers—Delaware 
Tom and Dorion—had faded to 
California or the back hills; and 
Whitman perhaps hoped the 
clouds would blow over. 

The Doctor had come in from 
burying an Indian. That burial 
was ominous. Few relatives of 
the Indian were present. Whit- 
man ascribed that to fear of 
contagion. He came in wearily 
and sat down to read his Bible. 
Some Indians came for medi- 
cine. He handed it to them and 
sat down with the drone of the 
children sounding from _ the 
school-room; but the seekers for 
medicine had not gone out. As 
the Doctor turned the pages of 
his Bible, a tomahawk struck 
him. He fell stunned. Another 
blow, and Whitman lay almost 
lifeless on the floor. Shrieks 
now pierced the air from the 


school. The mission yard filled 
with Indians. Mrs. Whitman 
had rushed to the windows. 


Framed in the window was the 
face of Joe Lewis, one of their 
half-breed pupils. 

“Is it you—who are doing 
this?’ cried the dauntless Nar- 
cissa Whitman, whose beautiful 
voice had led many a school 
hymn. The half-breed’s answer 
was a bullet in her breast. Leg- 
end says when wounded she 
flung herself in protection across 
her husband’s now chilling body. 
In the house were nine others. 
With Mrs. Whitman, they 
dashed for hiding to an inner 
room upstairs and barred the 
door. The Indians were rifling 
the house and a favorite among 
the young chiefs was chopping 
Whitman’s body to pieces. Mrs. 
Whitman, who was still alive, 
heard a chief calling her name. 
Knowing their only hope was to 


trust some savage who might yet 
prove true, she staggered down 
on the arm of Rogers, a helper. 
At sight of her husband’s muti: 
lated body she fainted. Such 
details of the massacre as have 
been told by the few who sur- 
vived are much too horrible to be 
given. Fourteen perished in the 
onslaught. The Indians were no 
longer men—they were beasts of 
prey yelping the wolf-pack cries 
of animals tearing “the under 
dog” to pieces. I have heard 
fur trade women who went 
through another such raid de- 
scribe those beastly antics and 


howls. I don’t like to recall 
them. 
By dusk, the fiendish work 


was over and the mangled bodies 
tossed and trampled in the mud 
of the yard. The Indian women 
were dancing in a wild orgy 
their chant of triumph. 

Not in vain was the mission- 
ary blood shed. The days of 
joint occupancy and provisional 
government were ended. Not 
only must civil courts be estab- 
lished for probate of wills and 
criminal courts for trial of 
scoundrels, white or red, but 
provision had to be made for a 
local militia and federal protec- 
tion. The Pacific Empire with 
its 12,000 souls became part of 
the Union. 

McLoughlin died in Oregon 
City in September, 1857—just 
four years before Mackenzie, 
King of the Missouri, died 
equally impoverished in fortune 
at St. Louis. The race to the 
Western Sea had ended. East 
and West had met on the shores 
of the Pacific Empire as they 
had met on the shores of the 
Atlantic, or at an earlier date 
on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

History may be either a head 
light or a tail light. Viewing it 
as a head light, by analogy what 
has the future for the Pacific 
Empire? The Mediterranean is 
bordered north and south, east 
and west, by nine to ten great 
nations and their dependencies, 
numbering in all very roughly 
300,000,000 people. From this 
total should be cut perhaps two- 
thirds of the population as of 
the nation but not bordering the 
Mediterranean. On the Atlantic 
side of North America are States 
numbering again very roughly 
twenty-three to twenty-five mil- 
lions. Will the Pacific Empire 
ever number as great a popula- 
tion ? 

There can be only one an- 
swer; for the Pacific Empire 
covers vaster areas than either 
the Atlantic Seaboard or the 
Mediterranean; and it has the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Send for descriptive literature 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Our organization specializes in European Tra 
exclusively and perfect itineraries mapped out 
our experts make independent travel easy | 
inexpensive. Advise proposed date of saili 
number in party and countries you plan yis 
and let us submit a schedule to conform 4 
your individual requirements ard budget. 


EXPRESS TOURING C 
358 Fifth Ave. New Yor 


above 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—A 

EXPENSE—FIFTY-THREE 
DAY TOUR © 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


$750°° 
VIA S.S. “TUSCANIA”—CUNARD LI 
LEAVING NEW YORK JULY 6& 

' RETURNING AUGUST 2th 
Party Limited to Twenty 


Independent European Itineraries Upon Req 
Also Short Cruises to Bermuda, Bahamas, G 
Lakes, California, Panama, Mexico, Porto Rit 
Cuba, West Indies, South and Central Ame 


BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL Bur 
303 Fifth Ave., N Caledonlall 


AMERICAN Business MAn 


youse for Europe June 22, returning August 

5, will visit capital cities of France, Ger- 
ies Austria-Hungary and Gaccho Slovakia 
would accept commissions to attend to any 
line of business pertaining to buying or sell- 


ing, or establishing representative agencies 
abroad. Application or letters for interview. 
address Box ‘Travel 622.’ 


National Travel Club, 7 W. 16th St, N. ¥- 


AT OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


10 Miles South of Atlantic City 


The FLANDERS 


Boardwalk at Eleventh Street 


Designed expressly for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of family groups, the Flanders 
occupies a position unique among resort 
hotels. Housed within a modern fireproof 
structure are more than two hundred rooms, 
with baths; an open-air swimming pool is 
flanked by an attractive pavilion and ball- 
room; there are sea water baths, and the sea 
itself at your doorstep. 

Equipped with all the conveniences that 
modern ingenuity can devise, the Flanders 
has an atmosphere of its own—that of a sum- 
mer home. American Plan. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


President-Manager 


Travel— 


Your financial arrange- 
ments should include the 


purchase of a 


Central Union 
Trust Company 


of New York 


Letter of Credit 


The safest and most con- 
venient way to carry your 
travel funds and an assur- 
ance of courteous and 
efficient service from our if 
correspondents all over ti 


the world. i 


i=! 


‘ 


r | | 


The Beautiful Garden City—the City of Arts 
The City of Steel and Iron— 
of great Industrial Trusts 
The City of Exhibitions and Modern Traffic 


The Elegant City of Distinguished Society 
and Choice Recreation. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK i 


PLAZA OFFICE 


No visitor to the plinsend pes fail to visit this fe toe fe ton m, «80 BROADWay, N.Y. reat Wate ii 
pad Capital, Serplas and Undivided Profits over 45<MGliies Dellers \ Tie 
Come and see the Great German Art Exhib- HI a ee Fon tioe 4 
| tion, Dusseldorf, 1928 i l th 

All information from TRAVEL, 7 West 16th Street, (SS oS Se 


NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Enjoy this Wonder 
Cruise on the 


Saguenay 
Se to the Sea 


Cruise down the St. Lawrence to New France and the Saguenay, = 
where the towering heights of Capes Trinity and Eternity outreach 
even the famous Rock of Gibraltar. For variety and beauty of 
scenery, for striking contrasts, for historic and romantic associations, 
there is no trip to equal it on this Continent. 

For booklets, rates and information, address the office nearest you. CAN- 
ADA STEAMSHIP LINES, Ltd., New York, 110 West 42nd St.; Boston, 
216 Old South Bidg.; Philadelphia, 202 Liberty Bidg.; Chicago, 112 West 
Adams St.; Detroit, 312 Dime Bank Bidg.; Cleveland, Union Trust Bidg.; 
Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bidg.; Cincinnati, Dixie Terminal Arcade, Roches- = 
ter, 705 Temple Bidg.; or C.C. BONTER, Passenger Traffic Manager, CAN- : 
ADA STEAMSHIP LINES, Ltd., 9 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Owning and operating the St. Lawrence River Route—“Niagara to the Sea” 
Northern Navigation Division—Great Lakes Service. Hotels—Manoir 
Richelieu and Hotel Tadousac on the Lower St. Lawrence. 


=, 
DT 


ESO 
NORE 


CALIFORNIA TRIPS 


| Including Yellowstone, Glacier, Yosemite, Zion, Grand Canyon 
Mount Rainier National Parks, the Canadian Rockies, Motor Tour 
California or extension trips to Alaska, Hawaii or one way via 
Panama Canal. 


SEND FOR OUR 64-PAGE BOOK OF CALIFORNIA TRIPS NO. A-6 


SUMMER TRIPS IN THE fat) 


Visiting Niagara Falls, 


Thousand Islands, Mon treal, 


River, Ausable Chasm ‘and Lake George. Ocean Cru 
Newfoundland, Canadian Labrador, Quebec, Florida, rally tay 
Porto Rico, West Indies and Bermuda. Motor Tours over the Moh 


Trail and to Cape Cod, White Mountains, 
Montreal and Quebec. 


ASK FOR OUR 72-PAGE BOOK OF EASTERN TRIPS NO. A-i06. 
We arrange itineraries for independent travel to suit individual requ 


all tickets before departure covering all Pullman, steamship, hotel 
reservations along with a detailed itinerary giving complete information on the t 


. THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


Maine Coast, 


EC) SC) RE ) OD () 6) 


Independent Travel Reservations Everywhere 


18 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
Astor Court Building, adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


¢ 
* 


WINTER 
1928 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 


Visiting Panama Canal, Peru, Chile, trip across the Andes, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 


IGUAZU FALLS 


MIGHTIEST OF CATARACTS 
INCLUDED IN OUR SIXTH ANNUAL WINTER 


COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS Height Breadth 
iguazvn- Balls 72. oocc he oe pee ce eee ceabebe es 760 Ft. 13,000 Ft 
Niagara Walls: 222.59: s6 5e/ ee estes ee ca ee eee ene 160 Ft 4,726 Ft 
Wicetoria Walls: 95 i Geese o toe cae nena eee we 387 Ft 5,300 Ft 


Leaving February 2nd, returning April 10th, 1928 


BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


“Leaders in South American Travel!” 
331 Mapison AVENUE Murray Hill 1536 New York Crry 


LE) ED () NE) ND () SD () | 


‘2 


®, 
+ 


INFORMATION AND TICKETS FOR ALL TRAVEL IN 


e <P FLYWYAAYV, 
SWEDEN & DENM 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR. T. RAVEN, DIRECTOR 


|} Canoe 


The Pacific Empire oi | 
the Northwest 
page 60) 


most genial climate in the world, 


(Continued 


with a people of similar origin, 

the oe laz anguage, the same | 
government and the same inher- 

ent traditions oi st tability, free- 

dom, law, religion, ideals. 

| .How iast will the growth 

come? Who can answer? I 


have quoted figures on phatase 
— doubled pope eve 
twenty years; and we are living 
in an era accelerates speed, 
of as accelerated speed 
as ss the continent 
in than the 
or the 
in 


faster 
day ao 
world 


Six 
in ninety ; 
schooner around the 
seven to nine months. 


What will be the 


ype of civi- 


lization 7 

As the root, so the tree; as | 
the acorn, so the oak; as the 
seed, the harvest. 

Has the curtain, then, rung | 
down on the drama of the West- | 
ern Sea? | 

No. It has only rung up; but | 


the present generation are now 
the actors. 

That is why they are honoring 
as torchlights to their future 
these beacons of heroic lives in 
the past. 


Modern Fountains of | 


Youth | 


(Continued from page 36) 


upon which they open are em- 
bowered with trees. The park 
which faced our hotel is the | 
famous Lichtenthaler - Allee, 
through the center of which 
flows the tiny river called the 
Oos. Sumptuous hotels and 
handsome villas rise on either 
side of this esplanade, appropri- 
ating for their patrons, through 
the munificence of the town, | 
what is, in effect, a private park. 
At the end of this parkway 
stands the imposing Conversa- 
tionhaus, or Casino, gorgeously 
furnished in the French style. 
From the porticoed front of the 
Casino stretches a lawn on 
which, ensconced in comfortable 
chairs, fashionable visitors take 
their ease while the band plays 
in the adjoining promenade. 
Just beyond, framed by graceful 
(Continued on page 64) 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention TRraver 


ikA 


An ART 
PILGRIMAGE 


TO EUROPE 


Spain—F rance—Italy—Jugeo- 
Slavia—Hungary—Austria— 
Germany—Belgium 
Holland—England 


Departure June 17th—$1350 


OTHER CONDUCTED 
TO EUROPE 


OFFERIN na 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AT THE IDEAL SEASON 
Departure July 2nd—$2000 


LITERATURE 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


EN ROUTE SERVICE. Inc. 
Hotel Plaza. New York 
Telephone Plaza 1740 

1438 LAND TITLE BUILDING 

Philadelphia 


5 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE | 
Chicago 


LLL LLL Z 


ST. MORITZ 


The Kulm 
Hotels 


380 beds 


under the personal 
direction of 


HANS BADRUTT 


6,000 Ft. Above Sea Level 


Best Position in 
St. Moritz 


Centre of All Sports 


Tennis Championships 
(6 Courts) 


Kulm Links—9 Holes 
in own park 


18-Hole Golf Course—ab- 
solutely first class (only 
10 mins. by rail or motor) 
Playing Grounds for 
Children 


Motor Excursions 
Mountain Climbing 


LLL LL LLL LLL 


VE, 1927 


» JNONTEREY 


Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
$200,000 Expended in Improvements and Refurnishings for 
: Season of 1927 
American Plan Capacity 500 Season, June to late Sept. 
THE HOME OF THE MARINE ARTS 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill 


= 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS 


18-hole Golf Course 


Interesting Social Life Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


Branch of McDonnell & Co., Brokers:—Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 


LES GRANDS HOTELS FRANCAIS CO. 
F. RECOUSSINE: GEN. MANAGER 


The Leading Hotels 


LE TOUQUET 


PARIS-PLAGE 


4 Hours from London 2144 Hours from Paris 


THE HERMITAGE 


In forest, facing Casino and Tennis Club 
Open at Easter and from June to October Manager: Ph. Santini 


THE ATLANTIC 


A few minutes from the Golf 
Links, Tennis and Casino 
Open from June to end of September 


MARSEILLES 


HOTEL DE NOAILLES 


130 Rooms—130 Bathrooms Open All the Year Around 


Booklets and Information from 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Facing the Sea. 


63 
RUISE DE LUXE 


Jan. 25, 1928 


C 


ME Ecypt.- Hoty LaAnp. 


and practically Every Port’ of \S Wigy 


FRANK'S 


Historic and: Romantic | 


ney 


NDB 


Again the Famous 
Trans-Atlantic Liner 


“SCYTHIA” 


exclusively chartered for our 
guests, limit 390; especially 
adapted for cruising: spacious 
decks, two elevators, unusually 
large and well ventilated cabins 
—all with hot and cold running 
water--suites, private baths; fin- 
est Cunard service and cuisine. 


Rates, reasonable for luxurious service, include attractive 
trips at every port; best hotels; automobiles, special trains, 
guides, etc. 
Free stop-over in Europe, including return by SS. 
“Berengaria,” ‘“Aquitania,” “Mauretania” or any 
Cunard steamer. 

Full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave. New York 


Philadelphia....1529 Locust St. Boston.........33 Devonshire St. 
San Francisco....582 Market St. Los Angeles...756 So. Broadway 


T Beautiful Germany, fand | 


of Castles and Romance 


WELCOME! 
Welcome to magic Castle Land . . . scene 
of the Nibelungen Legends. Welcome to 
towering Bavarian Alps, romantic Rhine- 
land, world-famed health resorts, dear old 
Heidelberg—a thousand places revered in 
song, literature and art. To Germany—the 
magnificent—with 2,000 years of romance— 
yet with 20th Century tourist comfort. 
Come, this year! > 
To help you enjoy a visit to picturesque Germany, 


we will gladly furnish, gratis, illustrated booklets 
and information on interest points, transportation, 


fares, spas, hotels, etc. 
Railroads 


XJ INFORMATION OFFICE 
/ 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


r-------{ USE THIS COUPON }---~--- 


Please send me illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Psi 


MONTAUK MANOR 


MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
The Miami Beach of the North 
Open June to November—American and European Plan 

A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 


N atmosphere of true refinement, 200 rooms with private 
y baths. Fireproof construction. With its hills and valleys, 
lakes and woods, the Ocean and Sound, Montauk offers unsur- 
passed facilities for the enjoyment of every outdoor sport, or a 
panacea for those in quest of relaxation. 
“The Same Dependable Hospitality” -- Illustrated Booklet on request. 
F. L, ABEL, Asst. Mgr. BERNHARD LUNDBERG, Manager 


Winter: The King Cole Winter: The Lincoln 
Miami Beach, Fla. Miami Beach, Fla. 


SCHWALBACH 


The Famous Spa in the Taunus Mountains 
The strong Springs, the Iron-, Mud- and Carbonic-Beths 
are very effective in cases of 
WOMEN’S AILMENTS, NEURALGIA and JOINT DISEASES 
Beautiful mountain-sheltered location. Favorite Spa of English 
and American society. Exceptionally low rates. 
For further information and literature apply to: 
GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS - - 630 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Non-Swimmers! 

Sea Travelers! 
Be Safe in 

Folded eork Roughest Water 


1927 Sensation—Self-Inflating Life Belt Poek- 
et Size. Ranks among leading inventions of 
the age. Designed on scientific principle. Noth- 
ing like it has eyer been produced in the his- 
tory of mankind. Made from special high qual- 
ity durable materials: Aluminum tubing ribe, 
waterproof canvas covering, non-corrosive 
safety air valve. Is thirty times lighter than 
its cubic contents of water. Sustains wearer 
in deep, rough water. Protects fishermen, 
bathers, sea travelers from drowning. If you 
are in New York, we invite you to see 
Life Belt, or write for free illustrated beok- 
let. Also ask for Life Belt, in your loeal 
steamship or tourist office. 


Universal 
309 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 


6 DAYS 


$395 and up 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDIT IF DESIRED 


Address 


Industrial Distributing Com A 
Ave., Dept. 125, New York 


VACATION TRIPS 
CALIFORNIA—ANl Bxpenses ........ $1 
CANADA—Niagara Falls, Toronto, 


’ UNIVERSITY TOURS | 


School of Foreign Travel, Inc. 
Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORE CITY 


lands, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Quebec. 


BERMUDA—All Expense Tour....... $61.06 
FLORIDA—St. John’s Riy., All exp... $7841 
GT. LAKES—Week’s oruise, all exp.. $77.58 
NEWFOUNDLAND § Northern Cruise $120.00 
NOVA SCOTIA 12-day all exp.” 

BUS TOURS—Canada, Mountains, Seashore 

Harlan-Brady Tours (Official Agents) 
152 W. 42d St., N. Y. 3d Floor, Room 328 


The Frederick Hotels 
ENGLAND 
A World Wide reputation for 
Comfort and Efficiency 
Hotel Great Central 
MaryLezone Roap 
Lonpon, N.W.1 
Hotel Russell 
RusseLtt Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Extensive beautiful public rooms 
Good Food - Moderate Charges 


Write to 
National Travel Club for Tariffs 


INTERESTED IN ASTROLOGY ? 


Let me send you a copy of the new and 
enlarged edition of that intensely inter- 
esting brochure “WHAT ASTROLOGY 
MEANS TO YOU,” 
It is free—sent postpaid for 10 cents 


just off the press. 


{coin)—but act quickly. The previous 
edition only lasted 3 months, and hun- 
dreds were disappointed. 


CECIL M. HIND, Astro-analyst 
6013-B 27th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


Modern Fountains of 


Youth 
(Continued from page 62) 


trees and shrubs, lies the Trink- 
halle, a stately building in the 
classic style. It is one of the 
most attractive structures in the 
world of German watering- 
places and is dedicated to the 
useful function of housing and 
serving the waters. Its arcaded 
porch, embellished with frescoes 
in color illustrating legends of 
the Black Forest, is the early 
morning rendezvous of the faith- 
ful. Between seven and eight, 
to the band’s inspiriting music, 
the people forsake the comfort 
of their beds and indulge in the 
laudable enterprise of drinking 
the waters. On any morning of 
the spring and summer you may 
behold more people than you 
ever expected to see at this hour, 
strolling along the porch or 
within the adjacent promenades 
sipping the healing draughts. 
The subtlety of the arrangement 
is evident, for the scene and the 
music are redolent with peace 
and loveliness and the sheer 
delight of- the environment is 
alluring. 


Baden has always been a re- 
sort of the well as it has been 
of the ill, for there are abun- 
dant pastimes for the pleasure 
seeker, but the Trinkhalle in the 
early morning, and the mam- 
moth bath-houses testify to the 
serious purpose of a host of 
visitors. The waters here are 
even more prodigal than they 
are at other spas. Flowing at 
the rate of more than one hun- 
dred thousand gallons a day, 
they could cure the rheumatic 
and digestive ills of a nation. 
And not to be outdone by its 
progressive rivals, it has its full 
complement of baths, inhaiatoria 
and other devices used to outwit 
disease, 

Baden, snugly set within its 
emerald slopes, gives you a sense 
of privacy and repose, but the 
world is just over the hills, as 
you will see if you climb to the 
venerable castle thirteen hundred 
feet above sea level. From this 
strategic summit you may look 
down on the nestling town 
checkered with white and green, 
and yonder, along the valley of 
the Rhine, from Speyer clear to 
Strassburg. Baden reposes 
among the outlying spurs of the 
Schwarzwald where they paral- 
lel the Rhine. On the one hand 
is the valley of Germany’s great- 
est river and on the other the 
dark tumbling mountains of the 
Black Forest. The “Garden of 
Eden of Central Europe” is, as- 
suredly, a place in which to get 
well and to keep from being ill. 
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SS a 
Sno oce SER a 


Sea SIc 


—in the roughest waters. This qj 
palling nausea is unnecessary sui 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Trave 
Sickness on your journeys by Se 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
=) 


SHERS) Noe 
JP Ba SSD 


SEASICK 


Unusual Trig 


Autumn, 1927 — Winter, 5 
NEAR EAST TRIP—SEPT. 20 
Eminent educational leader. Visi 
such educational centers as Constai 
nople, Cairo and Jerusalem. Trip_ 
cludes Angora, seat of Turkish G 
ernment, Khartum and other unus 
places. f 
*Round World—October 20—173 D 
Each country visited in best season 
Chrysanthemum time in Japan 
ligious festivals in India—Palestine 
Easter. World-renowned leader y 
make contacts with people of importan 
of the various nations visited. 
South Ameriea—Jan, 19—79 days 
Extensive tour including Inca Ruins. Und 
competent leader. j 
North Africa—Jan., 1928 
Private motor trip to the Land of Enchai 
ment. Under leadership of one with i 
residence there. 


World Acquaintance Tow 
51 West 49th St. New York Ci 


Why Worry About Your 
Baggage? 
When you can insure jewelry and 


personal effects anywhere in the wor 
for as little as 5c for $100 for 1 day 


Special Rates to Members of 
National Travel Club 


Risk Covered By 
ComMMERcIAL UNIox ASSURANCE 
Company oF Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Lewis C. Smith, General Agent 
24 Stone St., New Yo: 


The Trail, Strean 
Net and Green 


A MontHiy MacazIne 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Yearly subscription, $3.50. Single copies, 
51 East 42nd St., New York 


IF YOU ARE FIRST 


to send the name of any libr 
has not yet seen Kane’s PI 
ESQUE AMERICA, an unusually 
tractive offer will be made you. 

RESORTS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
jl East 42nd Street New Y 


Household Removals Ab 


Door-to-Door Service 
To and From Any Part of the Wo! 
Complete Estimates Given 


PITT & SCOTT, Inc. 
Established 1876 
Foreign Freight Brokers 
55 Front Street - New Y 
Tel. 4285 Bowling Green 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR _ 


should include best roads, best hotels and 
scenic attractions. . MacNair’s famous posted 


Motor Guides select them for you: 

Motorways of New England; Matropetttas 

Motorways around New York. 

Fifty cents the volume, postpaid—Cataleg fre 
MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 


1459 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


For 
the Traveler 
in France 


[THE LURE 
€ NORMANDY 


By Frances M. Gostling 


)f all the provinces of France 
Jormandy is perhaps richest in 
istorical associations. Frances 
sostling knows the country, its 
astles and cities, its cathedrals, 
ts treasures of art and of legend. 
‘rom this knowledge, to which 
as been added an unusual abil- 
ty to reconstruct the past, she 
as written a book of rare beauty 
nd pervading charm. 


Illustrated. Net $2.50 


HOW TO FIND 
OLD PARIS 


By John N. Ware 


1 compact little guide designed 
or tourists who have only a 
lay or so to spend in Paris. It 
utlines a number of entertain- 
ng trips of a few hours each on 
vhich the visitor may see the 
musual historical places not 
ound in the ordinary tourist’s 
tinerary. The volume is not so 
nuch a guide as a printed com- 
anion which goes along as 
athfinder and story-teller. It is 
- compendium of history and 
egend which it presents from a 
ersonal viewpoint. 


Illustrated. Net $2.00 


Vrite for our free illustrated 

atalogue describing scores of 

seful travel books on all parts 
- of the world. 


‘obert M. McBride & Company 


-ublishers - NEW YORK 


Practical Books 


for the European 
Traveler 


Through Europe 
on Two Dollars 


a Day 
By Frank Schoonmaker 


A book at once practical and 
charming, Through Europe on 
Two Dollars a Day explains 
how one can travel, decently, 
anywhere in Western Europe or 
North Africa without exceeding 
the foregoing sum. Reading it 
you will be able to take ship 
and tour Europe for so long as 
you desire all at this one inclu- 
sive figure. 

Illustrated. Net $2.50 


PLANNING A 
TRIP ABROAD 


Edited by 
Edward Hungerford 


An invaluable guide that should 
form part of the equipment of 
every European traveler. Dis- 
cusses plans, equipment, choice 
of steamer, money, passports, dis- 
posal of baggage, the best ways 
of traveling in the various Euro- 
pean countries, what to see 
abroad, shopping, motor tours, 
hotels, etc. Net $2.00 


THE COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE 
TO EUROPE 

By Edward C. Stedman 


The authoritative European 
guide enlarged and completely 
revised to date. Convenient, 
compact and accurate. With new 
maps in color. Illustrated. $3.50 


FINDING THE 
WORTH WHILE 
IN EUROPE 

By Albert B. Osborne 


A book with an opinion to ex- 
press. Reading Mr. Osborne’s 
book is like talking to a sympa- 
thetic friend who advises you in 
the light of his personal taste 


and experience. 
Illustrated. Net $2.50 


MAPS FOR THE 
TRAVELER 


THE NEW EUROPE, 2434 by 
22 inches. Folded in cover, 
net 50 cents. 

THE VISITOR’S PARIS, 15 by 
20 inches. Folded, met 35 
cents. 

THE VISITOR’S LONDON, 
15 by 20 inches. Folded, net 
35 cents. 

THE VISITOR’S ROME, 15 by 

20 inches. Folded in cover, 
net 50 cents. 


With these books and maps 
you can conquer Europe 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
Publishers’ - NEW YORK 


oH 


makes possible. 
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If youre going abroad, you 
may now enjoy the world- 
famous service of Chicago's 
premier hotels extended in 
a most delightful way. 


Chicago 
TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Like a voyage on the magic carpet—an experience never to be for- 
gotten—to travel, thus, in perfect comfort through the colorful, pictur- 
esque byways of Europe. Newly designed Pullman Motor Coaches 
built especially for these trips enable you to journey at your ease. 
Everything is arranged and provided—such luxury as only the Foreign 
Travel Department of THE DRAKE and THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago, 


TRIPS LEAVING CONSTANTLY FROM PARIS AND LONDON 
Four years of successful operation by MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


Devon and Cornwall 


English Lakes and Scotland 
Eastern Cathedrals 
Normandy and Brittany 
Rhine and Belgium 
Dolomites and Austria 
Switzerland 


Venice and Italian Lakes 
Stratford-on-Avon Spain 

Belgium and Holland 

Chateaux of the Loire and Carcassonne 
Around Europe 

Champaigne and Burgundy 

Cognac and Bordeaux 

DeLuxe Vineyard Tours 


It is frequently possible to join trips en route. 
Send for information. 


C. C. DRAKE et Cie 


11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris 


23 Haymarket, $.W.1, London 


European representatives of THE DRAKE-THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago 
MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


For reservations, booklets and every type of travel service, communicate with 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BUREAU ‘THE DRAKE, Chicago 


Write for rooms at THE DRAKE or THE BLACKSTONE when coming to Chicago 


5) 
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" Daylight Trips — 
on the Hudson 


NE hundred and fifty miles 

of gorgeous panorama re- 
vealing Nature in her loveliest 
and most attractive moods. A | 
matchless scenic trip of world | 
wide fame which you can enjoy 
without added expense or 
trouble on your next journey to 


bs 


or from New York. 


IDEAL ROUTE 
NEW YORK AND ALBANY 


Easy change from train to boat or 
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Through Oriental Hinterlands With a Great 


Naturalist 
(Continued from page 41) 


smell, and the ears with their 
sense, the most valuable of all 
to this animal. If the coast 
seemed clear, the tail swung 
around, the short legs gathered 
themselves together and _ the 
creature ambled off. With such 
perfection of defense, flight is 
needless, so his fastest gait is a 
man’s slow walk. 

“The pangolin is made for 
ants, and ants alone; without 
them he would starve at once; 
with a goodly supply it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of his dying, ex- 
cept from old age or overeating. 
The mouth is tiny, as only ants 
pass in, the tongue is very long, 
serpent-like in its mobility and 
covered. with glutinous saliva, 
Why it does not englue as much 
earth as ants it is hard to ex- 


plain. To attempt to subsist on 
the ants found wandering about 
the forest would be like harvest- 
ing wheat grain by grain, so it 
is necessary for the pangolin to 
go to the metropolis for supplies. 
This is almost the most impor- 
tant work of its life and we find 
it admirably adapted for this. 
Twenty very strong claws, 
backed by muscles of immense 
power, suffice to tear through the 
ant-hills, hard almost as concrete. 
It can neither ensheath its claws 
like a cat, nor carry them raised 
above the ground like the 
screamer, so it folds them back, 
doubled up like jack-knives, be- 
neath the soles of its feet, and 
thus walks upon them, the edges 
and the points being kept un- 
blunted.” 


Through the Multicolored Canyons of Utah 
(Continued from page 15) 


then the spectral towers of white 
impose most strongly their spell 
of awe. 

Viewed from the length of its 
floor, which is about 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, Zion Canyon is 
but half seen. Most of its peaks 
are unscaled, but there are two 
places along its walls where 
trails ascend to the rim, and 
there is a third trail to the sum- 
mit of Lady Mountain. 

Most sensational of these 
trails is that to the West Rim. 
It ascends the red cliff just south 
of Angels Landing in a series of 
zig-zags cut into the sandstone, 
enters the cool depths of Re- 
frigerator Canyon where the 
white sand looks like snow, and 
makes its winding way in more 
zig-zags to the shelf-like top of 
the Vermilion Cliff behind An- 
gels Landing. 

Set well back from the inner 
red canyon there rises above it 
an immense white wall, recessed 
into vast amphitheaters and 
thrusting out here and there fan- 
tastic bell-shaped buttes and 
gables of ghostly tints, the bare, 
curving sandstone slopes all 
patterned with intricate cross- 
bedding. Lesser canyons, deep 
and narrow, are slashed hither 
and thither into the White Cliffs, 
up which the surprising trail 
twists its way. The top of the 
White Cliffs at the terminus of 
the trail is known as Horse Pas- 
ture Plateau, prosaic name for 
one of the salient mesa promon- 
tories of the strange Kolob Pla- 
teau, which is heavily forested 
with tall pines. 

From this viewpoint the land- 
scape changes completely. Zion 


Canyon is only a distant gash in 
the tumbled and torn tableland. 
Westward and southward the 
Kolob Plateau breaks down into 
a maze of fantastic white and 
variegated buttes and domes, and 
is criss-crossed by thin and ap- 
parently bottomless gorges. In 
the distant west are the Pine 
Valley Mountains, a dark, wrin- 
kled range of extinct volcanoes ; 
nearer at hand are the gleaming 
walls of Great West Canyon sur- 
mounted by two odd, dome- 
shaped peaks of white and pink 
—the Guardian Angels. 

In the impassable topsy-turvy 
land beneath the edge of the 
Kolob Plateau rise bell-shaped 
towers and flat-topped temples 
of ivory carrying green arbors 
of pines upon their roofs of red; 
some are twisted and tilted with 
bizarre effects and are tinted or 
zoned with vermilion, pinks and 
yellows. In the main, however, 
the ghostly architecture is of 
grayish white sandstone, oc- 
casionally capped with red. Most 
of the flaring slopes are too steep 
to be climbed, even if one could 
cross the labyrinth of deep nar- 
row gorges that intervene. 

Zion Canyon now has a com- 
fortable lodge for tourists and 
there is regular motor-bus serv- 
icé during the summer season 
from the railroad terminus at 
the thriving Mormon town, 
Cedar City, Utah; nevertheless, 
most of Zion National Park’s 
120 square miles are primitive, 
wild and difficult, and much of 
its area is imperfectly explored. 
In many a rugged side canyon 
are unopened cliff dwellings 
awaiting investigation. 
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